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RESIDENTIAL SPECULATIONS. 
T is not too early for intelligent Ameri- 


cans to ponder a recent remark in the 
Nation : 


>» 


I 


“It will be a great misfortune (in the present state 

of the country an incalculable one) if in the next Pres- 
idential canvass prominent reformers have no better 
work to do than running about showing what a rascal 
the other candidate is—how much worse in many im- 
portant particulars than their own man, even admit- 
ting the truth of some of the most serious charges 
against the latter.” 
This is a translation into plain words of 
Mr. EvArRTs’s jest that our Presidential races 
are very apt to be a choice between one 
horse lame in two legs and another lame in 
three. It is the consequence of seeking 
“availability” in a candidate, which, again, 
is anatural result of the rule of a majority 
divided by differing views and preferences. 
Various sections of a party and of the coun- 
try bring forward candidates, and, in the 
dead lock that follows, a compromise can- 
didate is proposed as a solution. This is so 
true that the art of truly forecasting the 
action of a nominating Convention consists 
in shrewdly perceiving the most available 
of the secondary candidates. Under these 
circumsiances the balance of power in a 
nominating Convention is apt to be in the 
hands of the “prominent reformers” men- 
tioned by the Nation, who are always a mi- 
nority. They are usually called by their 
party brethren moon-struck visionaries. 
They are a “faction of soreheads.” They 
are ‘always making trouble.” They are 
“uneo guid,” “ Pharisees,” “ prigs,” “ unap 
preciated great men.” They are, in fact, 
whatever the impatience and petulance of 
the steady-going party hack, who agrees 
with Lord MELBOURNE that “that d 
morality is sure to ruin every thing,” chooses 
to call them. 

Yet it is very desirable, especially at a 
time when the political ocean is so tossed 
and tumultuous that parties are exceeding- 
ly seasick, and find it uncommonly hard to 
keep their legs, to remember that in this 
country of majorities it is the minority that 
governs. The voters are generally so even- 
ly divided that a few thousand votes in a 
State turn the scales. This is not so in 
some of the Southern States, but their con- 
dition is abnormal. These few thousands, 
this minority, are the important factor. 
The “rank and file,” as they are offensively 
called, will follow the bell-wether over any 
wall and into any pasture, but the inde- 
pendent sheep will not. They often do, in- 
deed, but we mean that at any moment they 
may not, and that possibility is the disturb- 
ing trouble. In a speech at Brooklyn a few 
years since Senator CONKLING said that he 
did not understand belonging to a party a 
little. But it is those who belong to it a 
little who save us from the natural tend- 
encies of party. Their “impracticability” 
is simply their refusal to lend their paws to 
the shrewd fellow with a taste for chest- 
nuts, And as he sees the tempting food so 
near and yet so far, he naturally remarks 
to Pussy that she is always making trouble, 
that she is a Pharisaic prig and a moon- 
struck milksop, and that her d squeam- 
ishness ruins every thing. So far, however, 
as we have observed Pussy under such cir- 
cumstances, she is not absolutely disconso- 
late. 

The apparent expectation among many 
public men seems now to be that the Pres- 
idential election will present Communism, 
a reign of terror, the overthrow of society, 
and the annihilation of property on one side, 
and General GRANT on the other; and that 
progress and reform and the restoration of 
industrial prosperity upon a sound basis will 
be set aside in a general effort to save soci- 
ety. Ifthis means a military dictatorship, 
overriding the Constitution and the laws, it 
is intelligible; otherwise it is not. If the 
Constitution and the laws are to remain, 
what is it that we want? Is it not men 
in the Congressional and Executive depart- 
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ments of the government whose sound prin- 
ciples, unquailing courage, and high charac- 
ter are the earnest that wise laws will be 
made and vigorously enforced? Is it not 
an Administration, not, indeed, beyond cal- 
umny, Which every Administration must en- 
dure, but beyond just reproach of corrup- 
tion, favoritism, extravagance, or any form 
of lawlessness or dishonesty? If, indeed, 
we have come to the end of the govern- 
ment and the death-struggle of society, let 
us all unite and secure the order that reign- 
ed in Warsaw, and demand a military dic- 
tatorship as better than anarchy. But if 
we have not come to that extremity, what 
would the nomination of General GRANT 
mean? Except for a feeling that society is 
endangered, would the nomination be pro- 
posed? Great as his public services have 
been, and personally honest and patriotic 
as we believe him to be, would his nomi- 
nation instinctively suggest to the country 
that cleanliness and honesty and high char- 
acter of administration which is indispen- 
sable to the national welfare? Would it not 
suggest all that was offensively known as 
“Grantism ?” and is that what the country 
really needs? Or is there no such thing? 
If a dictator is thought to be necessary, 
General GRANT, who is honest and patriotic, 
is the best that we can have. But if a dic- 
tator is not thought to be necessary, the 
election of General GRANT for a third term 
would be a very difficult undertaking. 


“THE MACHINE.” 

THERE is a great deul said of “the ma- 
chine” in politics, and especially in New 
York politics, without a very clear idea of 
what the term means. Those who use it 
without understanding its real significance 
are easily silenced by “the boys who run 
wid de masheen,” and who sneer that it is 
merely a silly word coined by the “outs” in 
futile rage with the “ins,” and that it 
means nothing but the “sore head” of the 
person who uses it. Others soberly remark 
that it means only the intelligent direction 
of a party, which must necessarily be lodged 
with a few persons. This is the argument 
which, as we lately said, Mr.O’GORMAN gay- 
ly advanced to justify the Twreep Ring. 
What “the machine” really is was the sub- 
ject of a late letter to the Evening Post by 
“ An Original Republican,” who shows him- 
self to be also a politician of experience, 
perfectly familiar with the working of “the 
machine” in New York. He justly says 
that its tyranny has been so absolute that 
the order for the late changes in the Custom- 
house is well called the new Emancipation 
Proclamation, for it relieves the Republican 
party of New York of a rule which has been 
arbitrary and unscrupulous, degrading and 
demoralizing. 

“The machine” is the system of using the 
patronage of office to carry out the will of a 
few persons in a State, and especially of the 
head of the system, who is the Senator. 
The effect of the Tenure-of-oftice Law and 
of “the courtesy of the Senate” has been to 
vest in the Senators almost absolute power 
over the livelihood of subordinate officers in 
their States, and the ambition of young 
men interested in politics. In New York 
this power has long been in the hands of 
the only Republican Senator, and has been 
used remorselessly. We do not mean by 
this that he has personally directed every 
detail, but that his political interests have 
been most carefully served by trusty hench- 
men in the higher places, which they held 
by his favor, and by which they controlled 
appointments to the lower. It is said that 
the Senator never asked for subordinate ap- 
pointments. But why should he? He ap- 
pointed the appointing officer. Was it 
likely that that officer would use the power 
adversely to his superior? Such a system 
is not a matter of specific orders and re- 
quests. It is a general understanding. 
Yet we are pointed to the absence of specific 
orders and requests as evidence that there 
is no understanding. These holders of the 
higher places are the essential parts of “the 
machine.” They have a perfect under- 
standing throughout a State. Through 
their subordinates, who are in turn de- 
pendent upon them, as they are upon the 
Seuator, they control as far as possible the 
primary meetings, and thus secure a Con- 
vention, which they rule absolutely. Every 
man in place, or who desires a place, or who 
has a higher political aspiration, necessari- 
ly depends upon the favor of this organiza- 
tion. At a State Convention its members 
from various parts of the State are perfectly 
well known. They make the slate. They 
prepare the platform, and they carry out 
their plans, not by argument and appeal and 
discussion, but by bribery, by threats and 
intrigue. We are saying no more than we 
know, and what is as well known, evident- 
ly, to “An Original Republican,” and to 
hundreds and thousands of them all over 
the State of New York. 

The letter in the Post speaks of the oper- 





ation of “the machine” in the city of New 
York, and it is well worth attention. This 
is a State of four millions of people, coutain- 
ing the great city of the country, in which 
thousands of the most intelligent and con- 
spicuous citizens are Republicans. But in 
a Republican State Convention how many 
of this class are usually delegates? As a 
rule, the delegation from New York is not a 
representation of the Republican character 
and sentiment of the city. It is a body se- 
lected by “the Custom-house,” sent by the 
Custom-house, and solidly obeying the nod 
of the Custom-house. With exceptions 
which are very few, this is the annual fact. 
“ An Original Republican” says: 

“Tt is safe to say that out of al! delegations sent to 
State Conventions for this city in seven years there 
have been but five men who dared oppose, even by a 
single vote, the autocratic power which selected them, 
and of these one (W. H. Antuon) is now dead. The 
Assembly districts came to be known not by their 
members, but by the names of the local party leaders 
into whose hands the distribution of places therein 
was committed, and who were held responsible for the 
‘running of the primaries’ and the production at the 
proper times of the names agreed on for delegates and 
committee-men. Thus we have ‘ O’Brren’s district,’ 
* Burns's district,’ ‘ Crz¢an’s district.’” 

A Republican State Convention usually con- 
tains 454 members, and the delegation from 
the city alone was at the last Convention 
sixty, and from Brooklyn, which is largely 
under the same control, thirty-four. Add. 
to this number delegates elected from other 
parts of the State under the same influ- 
ences, and it is evident that a Convention 
will generally be a mere registry of the 
edict of “the machine.” This result in the 
city is brought about very simply. The 
Republican vote here is nearly 50,000, but 
nobody can vote for delegates to a Conven- 
tion who does not belong to an “ associa- 
tion,” and nobody can belong to an associa- 
tion who does not agree to support the 
“regular” nominations. The associations, 
moreover, have been generally officered and 
managed by office-holders, and as they were 
merely mills to grind out just what the Cus- 
tom-house chose, the membership was not 
more than 9000, and this number of persons, 
or a very small percentage of them, have an- 
nually performed the farce of electing dele- 
gates to Republican State Conventions for 
the 50,000 Republican voters of the city. 
With this kind of business in full operation, 
Republicans were exhorted to “harmony 
and peace,” which meant placid indifference 
and abject submission to the preposterous 
system. So bold and arbitrary had unques- 
tioned power made “the machine,” that at 
the last Convention it deliberately usurped 
the entire authority of the party, and de- 
clared itself in permanence for two years, 
intending to make the Rochester declara- 
tions stand as the voice of the party for 
that time, and to hold over unchanged, and 
without giving the party an opportunity to 
speak, until “the machine” should have 
made sure of the re-election of Mr. CONKLING. 

This plan has been seriously disturbed by 
the “new emancipation proclamation.” The 
chairman of the Committee has been sum- 
moned home from Europe. The most dili- 
gent inquiries into the probable feeling and 
character of a Convention have been made 
in every quarter, and we have little doubt 
that the plan will now be changed, and that 
a Convention will be called. The reason 
is plain. The CONKLING interest now says, 
“Tt is always asserted that Mr. CONKLING 
is strong mainly through the patronage. 
But the patronage has been taken from 
him. There shall now be a Convention 
called, and he will be stronger than ever.” 
Nobody need be deceived by this tone. A 
change, indeed, has been happily made in 
the Collectorship and Naval Office in New 
York, and they are no longer part of the 
CONKLING machine. But the old organiza- 
tion of the party in the Senator’s interest, 
the ward associations in the city of New 
York, many of the offices throughout the 
State filled by him, all remain; and this 
formidable power, desperately fighting for 
life, believing that he will yet be able to 
restore the old system, and united by com- 
mon and bitter hostility to the Administra- 
tion, will send a strong representation to 
the Convention. Should it be a majority, 
it will assert itself to be the unbought voice 
of the party. But a great wrong is not so 
easily undone. As “An Original Republic- 
an” well says, “The fear of the return of 
the old power and old proscription will re- 
tard the full consummation.” But should 
a Convention be called, it is for those who 
wish to break the yoke to be earnest and 
active in the selection of fitting delegates. 
There will be no harm done by careful and 
ample preparation, even if it be thought un- 
wise by the Committee to risk a Conven- 
tion. We have heard it said that if this 
Ring be broken, there remains the chance 
of a worse. Certainly evils are always pos- 
sible. But a man does not refuse to heal 
his broken arm because he may some time 
break his leg. “Think of it!” says the let- 
ter that we have quoted—and its words 
should be a slogan—“a Convention really 
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representing the intelligence and patriot- 
ism of the party, and not controlled by the 
serfs and retainers of the patronage-control- 
ling power! a Convention which can not be 
made to cheer or hiss at the beck of one im- 
perious man simply because he has power to 
make or to mar, to appoint or to dismiss! 
Such a Convention may not be reached this 
year, but it is something worth striving for, 
THE PARTIES AND THE FINAN. 
CIAL QUESTION. 

THE speech of Mr. THURMAN in Ohio, and 
that of Mr. Grow in Pennsylvania, in its 
financial parts, are excellent illustrations 
of the position and tendency of the two 
great parties upon the financial question, 
Mr. THURMAN’S is a complete acceptance of 
all the wild notions and demands of the 
Ohio Democratic platform; Mr. Grow’s an 
elementary and historical primer of sound 
and established principles of experience 
and reason upon the money question. It 
was deiivered at Oil City, and from the be- 
ginning to the end of the portion devoted 
to this subject was full of clear statement 
and argument, excepting some confusion 
about “coin.” Mr. Grow’s views of the tar- 
iff must be regarded as those of his State, 
and do not affect the general scope of his 
money argument. Mr. THURMAN favors the 
repeal of the Resumption Act, and the issue 
of greenbacks at the pleasure of Congress, 
with the substitution of greenbacks for the 
national bank notes. His speech is plansi- 
ble, and is probably intended to commend 
him as a Presidential candidate to the pa- 
per-money sentiment of his party. It is 
therefore the speech of a politician, not of 
a statesman bent upon instructing in an ob- 
scure subject citizens who must depend for 
their knowledge largely upon teachers like 
Mr. THURMAN. He does not, indeed, declare 
in terms for unlimited issues of irredeema- 
ble paper, but he supports unreservedly a 
platform which demands that the paper is- 
sued at the discretion of Congress shall be 
of equal tender with coin. This platform 
was framed by those who desire a perma- 
nent paper currency without obligation of 
redemption, and founded upon “the credit 
of the nation.” 

Mr. THURMAN does not consider the con- 
stitutional question of the right of Congress 
to issue paper legal tender in a time of 
peace, and one of the most notable incidents 
of the currency debate in Congress was the 
satisfaction of the paper men with the pas- 
sage of the bill authorizing the re-issue of 
the greenbacks after redemption, which they 
justly held to be an affirmation of the per- 
manent right of Congress to issue a paper 
legal tender. Mr. THURMAN, indeed, says 
that the platform which he supports asserts 
the principles upon which the government 
was founded, but he would hardly declare, 
as an old Democrat, that he can find by 
strict construction of the Constitution au- 
thority for the government to issue peper 
promises at its pleasure as legal tender. A 
mortal emergency may be held to necessi- 
tate such action, provided, as in the case 
that actually occurred, ample and definite 
provision is made for payment. Now the 
existing paper legal tender is a promise to 
pay. It is an evidence of debt, and the act 
that made it legal tender excepted payment 
of dues on imports and the interest on bonds 
and notes of the United States, and appro- 
priated the gold so paid for imports, first, to 
the payment of such interest, aud then to 
the purchase or payment of one per cent. of 
the entire debt annually. There was no 
purpose on the part of Congress, as the hon- 
est Greenbackers admit, to make paper 4 
permanent legal tender, and the amount of 
paper to be issued was rigorously limited. 
The paper was a promise to pay, and the 
honor of the nation was pledged to fulfill 
the promise. How can one paper promise 
be paid by another in any intelligible sense, 
unless both are believed to mean payment 
in realmoney? Or how, as Mr. GROW point- 
edly asks of those who, like Mr. THURMAN, 
favor the substitution of greenbacks for na- 
tional bank notes—how does the bill-hold- 
er, or, in Mr. TuurRMAN’s phrase, the people, 
gain by changing the pledge from a govern- 
ment bond to a government promise? Mr. 
‘THURMAN replies, In relief from payment of 
interest. But Mr. Grow truly says that the 
money saved in this way would be lost on 
the coin necessary to be kept to redeem the 
notes. Otherwise the issue of paper would 
end in a mere assignat, the worthless papeT 
money of France, founded upon “ the credit 
of the nation.” Does Mr. THURMAN mean 
either that the greenback is to be an 4% 
signat, or that the laws which made the 
French assignat worthless do not work in 
the United States? This is really the di- 
lemma that he offers. 

His speech is not that of a statesman who 
wishes to put the country upon a sound ba- 
sis, but of an ingenious advocate who tries 
to find reasons for a course which he knows 
that his hearers desire. It is addressed to 














what is known as the Greenbac k se ntiment 
of the country, and is a curious illustration 
of the political situation. M1 Pat RMAN is 
a Democrat, aiming at the Presidency. He 
speaks upon one of the most important and 
vital of public questions, and yet we see 
nothing in his treatment of it that should 
not be ac ceptable, for instance, to such a Re- 
publican paper as the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
As between a thorough, old-fashioned, hard- 
money candidate of its own party and one 
like Mr. THURMAN, it is not easy to see how 
such a Republican organ could hesitate to 
support Mr. THURMAN, except upon the 
ground that the financial issue is unimpor- 
tant. In fact, the Jnter-Ocean frankly says 
that it hopes to make the Republican a 
greenback party. But could it 
would only have re ruited an army for Mr. 
THURMAN. The speech of the Ohio Sena- 
tor forecasts the platform on which he is 
willing to stand, and it makes Republican 
duty clear. It is to speak upon the sub- 
ject in a tone so unmistakable, having the 


succeed, it 


ring of sincerity like the Michigan plat- 
form, that Democrat 
views shall be able to say that both parties 
are equally doubtful upon the subject—a 
tone so clear that every man in the coun- 
try shall see that one of the great parties 


no honest of sound 


represents the policy of a limitless paper 
currency, With all its consequences, and the 
other a speedy return to that healthful ba- 
sis on which alene industrial prosperity can 
he securely founded. 


PAPER MONEY. 

Ir is fortunate that the first State elec- 
tion of the autumn, which will be in Maine, 
is stoutly contested upon the financial 
question, because the issue will be fairly 
argued, and the people will have a chance 
of seeing the fallacies of the paper-money 
party exposed and confuted. There is, of 
course, no doubt of the perfect sincerity of 
many of the advocates of “ fiat” money and 
“absolute” money and “legal-tender paper 
money adequate in volume for the employ- 
ment oflabor.” There are, no doubt, plenty 
of demagogues and blatherskites and mis 
chief-makers on the same side. Sut it must 
not be forgotten that there are a great many 
persons who honestly hold to the wisdom 
and expediency of unlimited paper, “ guar- 
auteed by the State,” and who have nothing 
whatever in common with KEARNEY except 
a feeling that legislation favors the rich, 
and thereby adds to the difficulties of the 
poor. This is a sentiment which ought to 
be met by argument, not by ridicule or an 
ger; and the performances of CARY and 
VooRHEES and BUTLER, who are playing 
upon ignorance and prejudice for their own 
ends, do not change the fact that they have 
a great many honest and well-meaning fol 
lowers. The people of this country have 
always shown the power of settling great 
questions justly. The argument may 
long and the contention obstinate, but there 
are few Americans who distrust the ulti- 
mate decision. At this moment the debate 
is very serious, and demagogues of high and 
low degree are very busy. But the United 
States in the year 1878 are not going back 
to the French assignats of 1793. 

Under all the forms of the “third party” 
movement, whatever name it may take, one 
thing, and one thing only, is evident—th« 
conviction that the remedy for hard times 
is a larger amount of paper currency issued 
by the government, and the re peal of the 
act providing for resumption. This is, 
word, inflation. If we could reach the fun- 
damental convi: tion in the minds of those 
who give numbers and importance to the 
movement, we should find it to be the feel- 
ing that the government ought to issue as 
many paper notes as any body wishes, de 
clare them to be a legal tender, and make no 
provision for their redemption. Stated in 
the baldest way, it is an idea that the gov- 
ernment 


be 


in a 


can change paper into 


Now the most ord: rly and honest man who 


money. 


7 
holds that government ought to make as 
much money as peopl that 


result 


want, must see 
he is aiming at precisely the 
with the Communist. Communism means 
a2 equal division of wealth, which is the 
same thing as having as much money as 
you want. Now the first that all 
honest people who hold this view ought to 
learn is that government can not, in this 
sense, make money. 
paper with the figure of an eagle, and say 
that it shall be equal to ten dollars, and 
that debts of that amount may be paid with 
it. But, for all that, it can not force a man 
to sell ten dollars’ worth of goods or of la- 
bor for it. 

We saw this during the war. The gov- 
ernment stamped a piece of paper and de- 
clared it to be in effect a legal dollar. But 


it could buy at one time only thirty cents’ 
Worth of value. 


at another sev« 
amount only 


same 


lesson 


It may stamp brown 


and at another forty, and 
uty. nd it could buy that 
. because the person who took 
it believed that the government would pres- 


| 
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ently be in a condition to pay the full dollar 
which the stamped paper promised to pa 

In the Confederacy the situation was much 
worse, 


} 
nich 


There was a government there, also 
W issued a legal-tender 
based upon the full faith and credit of the 
On the Ist of January, 1362, 
it took a hundred and twenty (120) « 


paper dollars to buy a hundred dollars’ worth 


paper money 


government. 


of goods, and on the Ist of January, 1865 
three years later, it took three thousand four 
hundred (3400) of the same paper dollars to 
buy a hundred dollars’ worth of food. The 
answer to this statement is as all 
the paper arguments. It is that our paper 
dollar was worth only thirty cents be 
it was supposed that the govern 
be overthrown, but, just in the de 


as tutile 


gree that 
its stability has been proved, the paper h 
until now it 
at par with the real dollar. Therefore, it 
argued, so long as the people believe that 
the government is safe, paper will serve as 
well The 
doubt which deprec iated the paper was the 


1s 
increased in value, is virtually 
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as gold. The reply is evident. 
feeling that if the government were destroy- 
ed, the promise would not be kept. The 
reason of the par of the paper is the 
belief that, having saved itself, the govern- 
ment will keep its promise. If it should be 
announced to-morrow that the paper would 
not be redeemed, and that the government 
would issue the $400,000,000 more of paper 
which General BUTLER proposes, the total 
loss of faith in the redemption of the prom- 
ise would sink the value of the paper to a 
point which would represent the probabili- 
ty of awakening from such folly and redeem- 
ing the notes. — 

But not only can not a government make 
money that shall have a stable value, but it 
can lawfully attempt to do it only in an 
emergency, upon the same principle that it 
can decree and enforce a draft, and compel 
people to go to the front at the risk of their 
lives. It is a power derived from that of 
declaring and waging war. It not 
exist in time of peace; and if it did, as we 
have seen, no government could possibly 
make stamped paper a real money, that is, 
a stable standard of value in trade. It may 
compel & man to receive a piece of paper in 
payment of a dollar's worth of goods pre 
viously sold, or a dollar’s worth of labor 
performed, but it can not compel him to 


now 


does 


give another dollar’s worth of labor or of 
goods in exchange for a similar piece of 


paper. When, therefore, the National Green 
back-Labor party in Connecticut 


“demand that the government sha 
tender paper money adec 
»yment of Jabor, the distribution of its products, the 
requirements of business, and for the pay 
yonds in absolate money as soon as possible, and no 
further issue by the government of any bonds, 


a full legal- 


wr the em- 
r th n 





late in volume f 











they not only demand what no government 
can do, but what this government has ex 
pressly pledged itself not to do. We have 
promised to pay the bonds in gold or 
coin; and the amount of real money, or of 
the paper representing real money, which is 
required by business can be determined only 
by the movement of business itself. Thess 
are the most elementary truths. But the 
evidence on all sides shows that the discus- 
sion of this most important issue must be 
elementary. The issue of the legal tenders 
by the government makes the argument 
that government may issue them indefinite 
What the honest paper 
men and the followers of KEARNEY and 
BUTLER need to see that if they could 
control the government to-day and issue a 
billion of paper dollars, they could not com- 
pel one farmer or laborer or baker in the 
country to give a dollar’s worth of corn o1 
of work or of bread for the whole of it. 


in 


ly very specious. 
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THE SARATOGA CONFERENC 

THE conference of some New York friends 
of the Administration at 
healthful sign of a disposit 


E 


Saratoga 
on to insist that 
the Republicans of the State shall have 
their customary Convention. The 
makes provision 
event of a refusal of the Commit 
a Convention. But those who hold the 
views expressed at the meeting are l 
ly to admit the authority of the Committee, 
under the usages of the party, to refuse the 
eall. If the Rochester Convention of 1: 
year is to be the standard of Republicanism 
in New York, that word will not be 
ive to many men whom the party is not rich 
enough to spare. And if the Convention of 
this year should be a mere repetition of the 
last, the prospects of party success will not 
be bright. 

In the desire for harmony the resolution 
of the Conference holds that honest diffe: 
ences of opinion regarding the policy of the 
Administration should be to 
breed discord. But if a party disclaims an 
Administration for which it is responsible, 
does it not teach the country that it can not 
be trusted to form Administration by 
electing a President? ‘The mischief of the 
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a TATC! been the case He had a shock of sandy hai \ that afternoor The men and I were t \ I Mor t t 
AMONG A LI EN 5. } and sandy whiskers, His upper lip and chir walk. and I was t have a \ iw P 
i | were clean shaven, and enabled me to see the were to lounge or raml 1S BE i good ¢ 1 
By MRS. FRANCES E. TROLLOPE, Deceuciatiaitn deena” Th can ta Whe cin & aevw | Giemae Mantis Gemeaed taht t Faget edhe ' i ‘ 
Avtnor oF “ VEKONIOA, ‘Anne Founess,” “ Manes’s | characteristic mouth When closed, it looked | to ask what thought of “ Rodolf ] ' ; 
~ Procness,” “Tuk SAckistan HovuskuvLp,” Er tight and stern, with a resolute tension of th ke him very much. § we Ras id I ; : , 
_— muscles at the corners; and the upper lip, a 11 think | 0 | 
_ : though it curved markedly when seen in prof S that Ma " B | ' 
CHAPTER XIV was decidedly too long to be handsome. But ter’s, and ha . 
Tue stranger was pre ented to u I can not moment the lips parted, that mouth became sweet bound to a B ul 
say in due form—for Signor Sandro, not to men and tender, and the smile was made singular Sienor Sa w . . 
tion the fact that he was utterly unable to pro brilliant and attractive by a double range of i t, and w of 1 : [ 
nounce the Eng hman's name paid very litth square, white, and even teeth In these fir t. but u I Yet sl 
regard to “d form of the merely conven teeth, and in the wint frankns of ex} t y ‘ H. 
tional kind at any time But we were made to ion when he spoke, lay ill Mr. Rutherf | : 
understand who he was claims to good look The rest of his feat ‘ i | 
It can not be lenied that the revelation of my were ordinary, and even coar und | } 
master’s project with regard to this unconscious | blue eyes neither large nor fine haped Oh. but | i] 
Briton made me look at him with a very differ So much for what he said to the eye To tl 1 Lu t Mv 
ent degree und kind of interest from what I ear he addressed a rather loud and well-t i peo} ; ' 
should have ! had the revelation not been voice, with a decided and stror provi la ‘ 14) " +} 
made I had resolut ly deciined to join in Si cent i North-country a nt, I felt te led I 
enor Sandro’s airy ca tle-building, but neverthe though I could not pronounce « ut p } nl | 
jess, when the t of our morning's convert county In a word, a great ‘ ast « ~ . | 
sation appeared betore ni in the flesh, | confess bn magined than he pre nted Don \ ‘ lt 
that I could not feel quite cool and indifferent Corleoni’s refined type of ma ne be cri ed y ’ 
I observe d the man with ill my eyes and with graceful ease of movement, and to ! me ! ly \W W 
all my mind | chalant elegance Don Vittorio looked not onl I. lau I ‘ r 
The first remark which occurred to me was, | as if he must appreciate artistic things, but a ' to ' 
“How intensely English!’ And when he shook | if he were kith and kin with half th ul treat ‘ W j 


& — airs = 7 


| HV ods 


oe ee 


my offered hand and said, “ 
I felt an odd — m which 
laugh, and yet brought the tears into my eves 
And then I remembered that I had not grasped 
an Englishman’s hand, nor received an English- 
man’s greeting, I parted from my brother 
I had seen and 


How 


do you do?” 


inclined me to 


since 
at Southampton two years ago 
heard numbers of my countrymen, in the streets 
and the galleries, and the churches and the mu 
seums of Rome, but I knew none of them. They 
neither spoke to me, nor looked at me, nor cared 
for me; and now this hearty the 
hand, this frank, cordial voice, and home-like 

cent, made an impression on me entirely dis sate 
portionate to their ev. ry-day character ; only that 
such things had not been every day matters to 
Lucy and me for a long, long time. The second 
mental remark that I made about Mr. Rutherford 
was that he had by no means the air of a Mace 
has. He looked simple, almost rustic, and had 
his fair share of British ungracefulness of move- 
ment and gesture. He was younger than I had 
expected, looking not more than five -and -thirty 
at the most, with a fresh hale tint on his face 
the peculiar red hue of a fair skin tanned by ex- 
posure to the 


pressure of 


had lived on an 
all his life, in 


sorts of seorcl 


we athe r—as if he 
English down 1 Seotch moor 
stead of having been baked in all 
ing «| ' 

g i is 8 


nor Sandro told m« 1d 
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NEVER 


heads of young men which live 
of a Raphael, or a Titian, or a 


Rutherford clearly belonged to 
I wondered within myself 


beings 


contrast was not as great between the two men I had not be 
in inward and spiritual grace as in outward and | Sandro put his hea 
visible signs he 1 Lu 

I had plenty of leisure to make these observa 1} t 
tions: for after the first salutations, Mr. Ruth ‘ 8 
ford began discussing my picture in Italian (fa at the view 
ly correct, but barbarously pronounced ! h | Sotl 
Signor Sandro, and in English with Lucy; and lean 1 
I stood a little in the background, looking and } ted that i 
listening with an amount of involuntary interest in Tiv S 
which was entirely due to my old master’s castk (although I t 
in the air, and which I was half ashamed of my deduct ‘ 
self for feeling. A little to my surprise, Lucy | what , 
seemed to take to our new acquaintance at once shake off | 
She chatted with him quite at her ease, and and talk and 
pointed out to him all the merits of my study of | her old eager w 
Monica, with her adorable air of simple gravity, | put the last f 


like 


me, because, 
recently shrunk morbidly from every one exec 


an earnest child. 
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when I keep : myself And I have no | Englishman—is he by any chance your brother 
— ] t andr ° come to pay you a Visit 
I ated self I , Mo- | My brother is in South America, Monsi 
.” I said. S 1 the door inside, and | gnore.” 
i \ k es, “ I have seer | “So I understood from our dear Signorina Lu 
t i ‘ He has been about in the cia; but it was possible he might have arrived 
2. 9 Ole ) Two days ago he came to nexpectedly, you know Ah! The gentleman 
M " » be urd I was here And he | is net your brother? No; I see Not your 
ca eve gy, and waited al t, and he saw brother.” 
und I did not know him at first; but then * Not my brother, certainly Luey left the 
‘ vard, when he spoke a bit, I ew him He house with Signor Sandro. He is like a father 
1 Don't t indmother, because sh s old to us both, the kindest and most benevolent of 
be tened and upset, and let out men.” 
t et: or els i want me to go and se¢ ‘Ahem! Really? Avy, ay, that is very pleas- 
e she'd try to come and see n So just unt for you. So you don’t know who the En 
t é And I have, haven't I Only ishman was who was walking with them to 
t you know Pasquale sa ‘Don’t tell any ward the Villa d’Est Indeed, he went into 
‘ people, uuse | n't know who I ¢a the gardens with them. Don Gregorio chanced 
trus But then you're a foreigner. You're dif to see them, and happened to mention the fact 
ferent You fT it you~” to me He has a great regard for Lucia, has 
S " ya t \ ‘ it having Don Gregorio. Poor man—an excellent, well 
disol | s injunction; but on the meaning person, and in his way I don’t know a 
W me lominated over her un- | more valuable priest for .a country parish than 
ea } y ow urt. I was by no means Don Gregorio. So you can not at all tell who 
ised be t recipient of such a cor this English stranger might be, eh ?” 
f or ¥ it the confidence it I heart I could scarcely restrain a smile, although I 
“ ed 8 Pasqua the neighbo was irritated too. “Oh, Monsignore,” I said, 
hood. Fr tl M told me und | brusquely, “if you are anxious to know, I can in 
= el 1 a t it s elused to t& ] 4 Ineasure satisty your curiosity, but only in a 
me—w 1 we first talked « r brother, I was | measure, for the gentleman is a stranger to m¢ 
con 1 that tl itter had for years been lead rhe Englishman whom you saw with my master 
g a law L cri ul, life und I felt ind my sister, and whom Don Gregorio watched 
that be was a very undesirable nei yhbor in any into the Villa d’Este, must have been a certain 
peaceful communits I asked her what had | Rutherford, who is fond of art, and has bought a 
brought him into those parts, and how long he | picture of Professor Santi, and has come to see 
ied to remain there. To the first question | Tivoli in his company. Now you have all I can 
unswered that she did not know; that she | tell you about him.” 
t it he had friends in the neighborhood of “ Bought a picture of Santi, has he ?” returned 
0 ino: that he might be looking for work, for | Monsignore, without manifesting the least dis 
aught she could tell. To the second she replied | composure at my uncivil bluntness ‘Aha! he 
that Pasquale was going away from Monticelli | must have money, our friend the Englishman ! 
(at townlet on the summit of an isolated hill | What you tell me is really very interesting. Well, 
not far from Tivoli) almost immediately —per- | Signorina, 1 must farewell. I shall be in Rom 
ips to-morrow, perhaps even to-night. This | this evening, and shall see the Princess Olym 
was a welcome assurance to me, and I willingly pia either to-night or to-morrow morning.” 
g Monica the promise she craved for, that I He stood waiting, hat in hand, and looking at 
would reveal to no one the fact of her brother’s | me as if he ental me to speak, but I did not 
visit to Tivoli. Thereupon she became quite “The Princess will ask me about Lucia, I 
eerful, and even boisterously gay; began to | know. In spite of what has passed, I am sure the 
‘ e a salterello to the accompaniment of her | Princess can not divest herself of her great in 
own finger and thumb loudly snapp lin rhythm, | terest in Lucia. I shall explain to her that our 
i 1 when we were to make our promised ex- | sweet little girl erred in ignorance and inexpe¢ 
sion to Monte Gennaro, remarked that she | rience. You will not agree with me, perhaps, 
had seen “that Englishman” in the town with | but—” 
Professor Santi, announced in a trenchant styie Pardon me, Monsignore. In that opinion I 
that he was ugly and she didn’t like him, and | entirely agree with you.” 


n burst into a peal of wild lat 
I had to check this ebullition of h 


ighter. 
gh spu its, 


1 bid Monica take her departure. She did so 
with undiminished good humor, kissing my hand 
violently, and saying, “Ah, how right I was to 
te you! The weight is gone from my heart 
It makes bad blood for me to keep a secret 
B now I shall aiways tell vou every thing— 
f thing!” And with this dismaying an 
nouncement she ran off down the street, singing 








e full pitch of her strong, strident voice 
te 
CHAPTER 
NSIGNOR CHtAPPAFORTI called to see me that 
noon just before lancheon-time. I say ad 
y to see _ for re was aware that Lucy 
out. He told me he had seen her going to 
Villa d’Est 
‘Iam come to bid you farewell, Signorina,” 
sid ‘I leave Tivoli to-day 
felt no regret at this news, and affected 
Monsignore, however, did not intend that 
idieux should be very brief, for he set down 
well- brushed ecclesiastical beaver (such a 
ist to the dust-laden head-gear of Don Gre 
) on the table, and seated hi lf in an 
na I had no choice but to s too. 
I was glad,” he began, with an amiable air 
our dear Lucia looking che« il and like 
f, as she p “l me this morning She 
s to have quite recovered her spirits, eh 
in not relieve the Princess Corleoui’s con 
still less her son’s—so far as to say that, 
\ ! No,eh? Ah! Not quite recovered 
9 Poo ++ thing!’ 
fe s compassionate tone was belied 
tal twinkle of satisfaction in his eyes 
i that, for sor eason unknow! 
pre! il s idness and d es 
t su s and cheert 3 After a 
i or tw A Nd t! it I A i I it 5 ik t 
old n with i LiKe an artist 
for I ms 
rcss Alessar os i, Monsig re 
U ' Dear 1 ! So that was Sant 
Aha! A ma g t ¢ | eve 
I Mo 
T I it I « 
Prof e ‘ 
‘ D ; 
0 " And 
Oh! Al I k I re at 
ul Ve we nto ¢ tact ‘ 
ecting a i— At—l 
I fa 
At P 1, Mons 
J S I} I 
H P Mor 
M ' ‘ + 
“ I | ‘ 
f Pe r ( 
ae a credita age in t 
e Papal Arn did not furnish an agreeable 
t liscuss with heretical me He res umed, 
And the other gentleman—evident 





“Tam delighted to hear it, Signorina, and not 
at all surprised; for I have unbounded faith in 
your and when you allow 
them fair play.” 

He looked greatly surprised, nevertheless, and 
scrutinized my countenance with a quick disturb- 
ed glance from his eyes, while his mouth was at 
“set fair, 

“Tgnorance of evil and inexperience of treach- 
ery lead people to err in their judgment of such 
men as Don Vittorio Corleoni. Lucy so erred. 
We have all to expiate mistakes as well as faults 
in this world. Her expiation has been somewhat 
severe.” 

“ Ah, well, well, your bitterness is perhaps not 
unnatural. My dear Signorina, believe me, there 
is but one antidote to such bitterness, but 
effectual balm for angry and resentful feelings. 
Our Lucia has sought that antidote not in 
vain. It lies in the teachings and the consola- 
tions of our holy religion.” 

‘It is a pity, Monsignore,” said I, “that the 
antidote was not applied to the bitter and angry 
feelings of the Princess Corleoni before she out- 
raged my sister.” 

He flushed a dark, red, and answered, 
with an appearance of being flustered which I 
had never “The cases, Si- 
gnorina, are widely different. 
parison, there can be comparison, between 
the Princess Corleoni doing her duty as becomes 
1 mother, and—and—a woman of elevated rank, 
ind the disappointment and chagrin of—persons 
in your position.” 

“No comparison whatever, Monsignore. Only 
I should have thought your antidote ought to be 
‘ ele- 


you are per- 


good sense 


sagacity 


” as usual, 


one 


dear 


angry 


seen in him before, 
There 18 no com- 


efficacious in all possible cases—even in an 
vated rank.’ However, as to that, 
haps the be st juc 

i fa —you sped ak with a scoffing tone which 
is highly irt irreligious. I can not 
matter with any one who adopts that 

It is wicked, absolutely wicked, to talk so!” 
‘TI lat, Monsignore, the discussion, as 
say; although in truth ‘ discussion’ is 
word for our talk. In such cases your 
Keverence will always have the advantage ; 
ilthough you may have nothing to advanceagainst 
opponent's guments, it will always be 
open to you to declare, with the authority of your 
calling, that those arguments are wicked.” ; 

“T could not have said Monsignore, 
almost that 
a respectable position could have 





everent—navy, 


liscuss the 
tone 
closes 
you 


the moht 
le right 


not 


since, 


our 





believed,” 


stammering with anger, “ any young 


oman in been 


1udacious—so lost to all sense of venera 





30—so 
on and modesty! This is the teaching of your 
iberal friends—of Sig Alessandro Santi and 
Ss peers Mercy o iven, it is frightful to 

nk of young min ing poisoned by such 
loctrine! I speak of Lucia, not of you; for I 
fear you are too hardened and self-sufficient al- 

ady to be made worse even by the communica- 
tions of such a rebellious and irreligious man 
is antl A firebrand he always was. He has 


ked as a disaffecte 


land dangerous fel 


ow for last thirty years: and if right were 
lone, he would be in the galleys at this moment! 
No wonder that young women forget the mod 
esty of their age and sex, who keep the company 


of such a character 
* Well, whatever 
I may have forgotten, your Reverence’s memory 


Monsignore,” said I, coolly, 


ly an | bas been wonderfully and suddenly refreshed as 
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Santi. It is not minutes 
you : profi ssed to know nothing about him.” 

But I was not to enjoy my sex’s prerogative 
of the last word. Chiappaforti, having 
given his temper the rein, allowed it to run away 
with him entirely, and seemed rather to 
the gallop. He scolded, he stormed, he anathe- 
matized me and Sandro, and a great 
many other persons, in very choice Italian; de- 
clared that he could not have believed that any 
—still less a young woman—would have ven 
tured to speak to him with such unparalleled in 
solence and brazen audacity; and after a warm 
panegyric (which, unlike his praises in general, 
I must own appeared to be thoroughly sincere) 
on his own talents, virtues, and hierarchical dig 
nity, he marched out of the with his round 


to Signor many since 


once 
enjoy 


Signor 


one 


house, 


face fiery red, and his keen eyes sparkling with 
fury 

“Well,” thought I, “ Monsignore has thrown 
away the scabbard, with me, at all events I 
don’t believe he will ever again think it worth 


while to disguise his antipathy toward me; and 
that is one thing gained!” 

In truth, Monsignore’s wheedling smoothness 
was far distasteful to me, and made me far 
, than his open enmity. And I cared 
any thing he could say to or of me 


more 
more uneasy 
so little 
personally, that I was able to receive Signor San 
dro and Lucy with a quite unruffled brow when 
they returned 

Instead of sitting down to partake of our sim 
ple fare, as I asked him to do, my master brought 
me an invitation which he begged me to accept. 
It was from Mr. Rutherford, who his re- 
spects, and hoped the ladies would do him the 
honor to eat their luncheon as his guests, out at 
the Villa of Quintilian. He had sent on a donkey 
with a basket of such fare as the inn afforded, 
and he thought it would be pleasant to take our 
meal there under the olive 

I hesitated. “I don’t much like accepting this 


for 


sent 


trees. 


kind of invitation from a total stranger,” said I. 
‘It’s very well to make our excursion in Mr. 
Rutherford’s company; but to put him to any 


charges in the matter is quite another thing. 
And—in short, I don’t like it.” 

“Nonsensical pride!” cried Sandro, 
‘It’s merely a very natural and proper attention 
on Rodolfo’s part - 

“T object to accepting favors to which I can 
make no return,” I said 

“Favors! A bit of bread and meat and a 
glass of white Yet you gave me my coffee 
this morning, and expected me to take it as a 
matter of course. What would you say if I were 
to begin reckoning up the cost ?” 

“ Ah, that is altogether different, Master; and 
you know it. If Mr. Rutherford were a poor art 
ist like myself, I should not hesitate a moment.” 

“ Per —Giove Capitolino! you are the most 
If a man has to count every 
soldo, take his hospitality as a matter of course. 
When you’re quite certain that he will never feel 
the difference whether two people or ten eat at 
his board—oh, then we mount on our high horse, 
and ‘can not accept favors,’” 

“T think, Catherine,” put in Lucy, timidly, 
“that it would look rather overstrained to refuse 
Mr. Rutherford. It is such a simple matter, after 
all; and no doubt he would like to eat his lunch- 
eon out there, and he could scarcely do so while 
we sat by and looked on and refused to partake 
of it, could he?” 

“Oh, let her alone, piccina /” said Signor San- 
dro; takes a thing into her head, she 
is as obstinate—I know nothing obstinate enough 
to compare with her.” 

* Come, ,” I answered, “it is not worth 
expending so much powder and shot about; if 
you would like it, Luey—” 

= Yes, dear, I should.” 

“Then let us say ‘ Yes, please,’ instead of ‘ No, 
thank you.’ I don’t want to seem proud or pe- 
dantic.” 

Lucy kissed my cheek, and turning smilingly 
to Signor Sandro, said, “Ah, you don’t know 
Catherine when you call her obstinate; she is 
only firm in a good cause. As for me, she spoils 
me, and has spoiled me with kindness all my life.” 

She seemed so cheerful that I determined not 
to cloud her newly returned brightness by telling 
her of my interview with Chiappaforti. The day 
was brilliant; sweet, fresh, and yet soft, with the 
delicious softness of a Roman spring. The little 
the break in the monotony of our lives, 
apparently even the society of this stranger (al 
though, as I have said, Lucy was usually apt to 
shrink shyly from strangers), combined to raise 
my sister’s youthful spirits. She was outwardly 
the gayest of the party when we set out ; and only 
one who knew her as profoundly, and watched 
her as anxiously as I did, could have detected the 
occasional fits of abstraction, the wandering eye, 
the unconscious sigh, the mournful droop of the 
mouth, which came ever and anon to checker the 
smiling serenity of her mood. Still, 
alert and interested in any thing, 
was unspeakably delightful to me; 
the complete 
temper. 

Lucy rode on a donkey, 
er of the beast, 
quaintance of mine in Tivoli, accompanied us, yet 
Mr. Rutherford walked the greater part of the 
time beside Lucy, holding her bridle, 
and every now and then stopping him at a pecul- 
iarly fine point of view in order that Lucy might 
it. For, as h 
ject of both steed and driver was to scuttle along 
to the end of their and both had a me- 
chanical, way of performing the jaunt, 
which it required some strength of will and arm 
to interrupt at 


Signor 


wine, 


perverse creature ! 


ny 


“once she 


come. 


change, 


to see her 
even fitfully, 

it presaged 
return of her old joyous, happy 


and although the driv- 
a ragged boy who was an old ac- 


, ’ 
donkey's 


enjoy e truly observed, the main ob- 


journey, 
routine 


inaccustomed 


places. Signor 
Sandro and I walked on soberly side by side, now 
before behind the others. And when 
ever we were out of ear-shot my master took oc- 
casion to exult in his own sagacity, and to point 
out to me how pleasantly Lucy was chatting and 


and now 
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smiling with “ Rodolfo,” and to inform me that 
the latter had already confided to him (Signor 
Sandro) that he thought Miss Luey one 
sweetest and most interesting-looking ere 
he had ever seen 

“ Ah, Master,” said I, “let us beware 
lest we do mischief whe re we mean to do good. 


of the 
atures 


gravely, 


Such sentiments as you want to encourage 
never to be interfered 
unless on very 


ought 
with by a third person, 
strong and tangible grounds, | 
should be sorry if Mr. Ruthe rfor 1 were to be de 
ceived into fancying that Lucy’s manner tow ard 
him means anything more than the natural sim- 
ple sweetness which she shows to every one 
Be lieve me, hows ver smiling she may look, how. 
ever blithely may speak, the old wound is 
not healed. It would quiver agonizingly at the 
ghtest touch.’ 
“Humph! Caterina 
She’s a dear little girl. 
as ste adfas st, and—let 
yourself.’ 
Sut, Master—” 
“No, no; not many of them are as obstinate 
us my self-willed pupil,” interrupted Signor San- 
dro, at the same time patting my shoulder tender. 
ly. “And as to Rodolfo, let him take care of him- 
self 


lady’s 


she 


mia, I like our precina 
But all women are not 


us say obstinate, ch ?—as 


He’s no fragile blossom to droop ata young 
frown. Men's hearts are pretty tough now. 
adays, I fancy.” 

I looked at Mr. Rutherford, toward whom we 
were advancing during this The 
donkey had, for some private reason of his own, 
suddenly mended his pace, and carried L ucy and 
her squire some distance ahead of us. The y now 
paused for us to rejoin them, and as I saw the 
Englishman’s strong, sturdy figure, his cheerful, 
frank face, and general air of self-reliant vigor, 
I owned to myself that Me did not look much in 
danger of pining in love-sickness. And I told 
myself, moreover, that it would be indeed a fool. 
ish and overstrained punctiliousness which should 
make me anxious about his peace of mind, at all 
events as yet. So I cast care to the winds, and, 
exhilarated by the loveliness of the day and the 
scene, determined to enjoy the passing hour with 
a thankful spirit. 


conversation 


eanimmmndigprmannnaees 
CHAPTER XVI. 

Arter we had wandered about the ruins of the 
villa, peeped into the tiny church dedicated to 
the Virgin, and called La Madonne di Quintiliolo 
(an odd reminiscence of Horace’s pagan friend !), 
climbed a little up the siopes behind it, and gazed 
at the magnificent view from all these points, we 
sat down under some secular olive-trees, whose 
roots descended into the marble vaults of the 
ancient mansion, to eat our luncheon. It was a 
very good luncheon, we thought ; but Mr. Ruth- 
erford’s North-country notions of hospitality 
were by no means realized. He complained of 
its being but a poor kind of snack, although 
when we had all eaten heartily there was enough 
left to furnish an abundant meal for the donkey- 
boy and for the man who had driven out another 
donkey, a sort of sumpter-beast, laden with the 
hamper full of good cheer. 

It was not only in providing food for us that 
Mr. Rutherford had shown his thoughtfulness, 
however. He had brought a couple of stout 
plaids for us to sit on, and insisted on rolling up 
his own great-coat into a cushion to support 
Lucy’s shoulders as she leaned back against the 
trunk of an olive. Then he asked if a cigar 
would be disagreeable to us, and receiving our 
ready permission to smoke, he stretched himself 
on the coarse herbage, resting his elbow on a lit- 
tle hillock all overgrown with wild flowers, lit a 
very fragrant cigar, and declared himself to be 
quite comfortable. For a while we talked in 
Italian ; but presently Signor Sandro got up and 
strolled away, saying that he should take another 
look into the church. Mr. Rutherford offered to 
accompany him ; but Signor Sandro opposed his 
doing so, and finally confessed that, feeling some- 
what sleepy, he should take a short nap within 
the shelter of the church, as he was afraid of 
falling asleep in the open air. “If I don’t ap- 
pear before, call for me when it’s time to turn 
homeward, which I suppose will be in about half 
an hour said Signor Sandro. And he 
walked away, carrying his voluminous cloak, in 
readiness to wrap himself up when he should 
leave the genial sunshine of the outer air for the 
chill gloom of the little church. 

‘It’s odd how afraid the Italians seem to be 
of the open air,” observed Mr. Rutherford. " 
should have thought that the Professor might 
have enjoyed his nap better here in the sunshine, 
with his cloak for a pillow.” 

“ Ay,” said I; “but when open air means bad 
air, mal’ aria, as it does here too often, you can 
not wonder at their dreading it. You have prob- 
ably no experience of the malady called Koman 








” 
or 80, 


na 


fever ? 

“Nor personally of any other fever, so far as 
I know,” he returned, smiling, and knocking off 
the ash of his cigar. “ But I have seen the ef- 
fects of a malady to Roman fever, be- 
longing to an elder branch, though—what you 
might call the head of the fever family—in South 
America. And a very ugly customer he was. 
$y -the- way, Miss Lucy, hadn’t you better wrap 
that plaid a little closer round you? The g 0 
prec aution is to avoid getting chilled, I believe. . 

“ Oh, I am quite well taken care of, thank you,’ 
said Lucy. “No fear of that not being the case 
where my sister is.” 

I thought this not a very gracious way of re- 
ceiving Mr. Rutherford’s well-meant attention, 
but he seemed to take it with perfect good-hu- 
quick look at me, and 


cognate 


mor, merely casting a 
smiling a little to himsel 
‘Never mind wr uppi up—I give quite 
trouble enough as it is—but tell me about South 
America. How long is it since you were there? 
“ Five years.” 
“ Ah, then you can not have come across our 


¢ me 
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THE HIGHLANDS OF THE 
HUDSON. 

‘In the ever-memorable year of our Lord 1609, 

savs the honored author of Avni kerbocker’s His- 
of New York, “on a Saturday morning, the 
five-and-twentieth day of March, Old Style, did that 
‘worthy and irrecoverable discoverer (as he has 
istly been called), Master Henry Hepson,’ set 
sail from Holland in a stout vessel called the Half- 
Voon, being employed by the Dutch East India 
Company to seek a northwest passage to China.” 

What Master Henry Hupson did discover, as 
every American school-boy learns hard upon his 
first ventures into the realm of historical litera- 
ture, was the river that bears his name, the most 
beautiful and romantic of the streams that water 
our then unexplored American continent. The 
Hudson River has its most remote sources among 
the highest peaks of the Adirondack Mountains, 
4000 feet above tide-water. Its numerous upper 
branches unite in the neighborhood of Fort Ed- 
ward, 180 miles from the ocean, and from that 
point until it loses itself in the waters of New 
York Bay the river flows through some of the 
most varied and beautiful scenery in the world, 
passing by point after point rich in historical, 
lege ndary, and poetical associations. 

To the traveller who ascends the Hudson 
from New York city no change can be more 
charming than that from the glaring walls and 
dusty pavements he has just left to the sparkling 
waves and green banks of this beautiful river. 
Scarcely has he passed beyond the limits of the 
metropolis when he is charmed by the green 
wooded hills of Westchester County on the one 
hand and awed by the frowning precipices of 
the Palisades on the other. For twenty miles 
this mighty dike of basaltic trap-rock shuts off 
the western sky, then suddenly disappears, and 
the view opens upon the rolling hilis of Rock- 
land County and the blue outlines of the distant 
Ramapo Mountains; while on the east bank are 
thriving towns and elegant country-seats in al- 
most continuous succession. Here, too, the river 
widens to the dimensions of a lake, which stretch- 
es its beautiful expanse nearly to the magnificent 
southern portal of the Highlands ; there it sud- 
denly contracts to a channel half a mile in width, 
overhung by the scarred and rugged crags of the 
Donderberg end Anthony's Nose. 

Instead of ascending the river further toward 
its northern source at this moment, let us rather 
follow the example of the artist who has given 
us the beautiful illustration on page 712, and lo- 
cate ourselves for a while on Anthony’s Nose, 
whence we may study the surrounding country. 
First, however, we must inquire why this lovely 
point of land possesses such a remarkable cog- 
nomen. None can tell us so well as the Knick- 
erbocker from whom we have already quoted. 
From him we learn that there was among the 
retainers of WitttaM the Testy, when that worthy 
but hen pecked Governor ruled New Amsterdam, 
one ANTHONY VAN CoRLAER, a trumpeter, famous 
for his long wind. This sounder of brass was, 
moreover, “a lusty bachelor, with a pleasant, 
burly visage, a long nose, and huge whiskers.” 
On one occasion it happened that AnrHony the 
Trumpeter sailed in the galley of the dauntless 
Peter Stuyvesant up to the Highlands of the 
Hudson, when occurred the following marvellous 
incidert, which we tell in Knickerbocker’s own 
words: “And now I am going to tell a fact 
which I doubt much my readers will hesitate te 
believe; but if they do, they are welcome not to 
believe a word in this whole history, for nothing 
in it is more true. It must be known, then, that 
the nose of AnrHony the Trumpeter was of very 
lusty size, strutting boldly from his countenance 
like a mountain of Golconda, being sumptuously 
bedecked with rubies and other precious stones— 
the true regalia of a king of good fellows, which 
jolly Bacchus grants to all who bouse it heartily 
at the flagon. Now thus it happened that bright 
and early in the morning the good AnTHony, hav- 
ing washed his burly visage, was leaning over the 
quarter railing of the galley, contemplating it in 
the glassy wave below. Just at that moment the 
illustrious sun, breaking in all its splendor from 
behind a bluff of the Highlands, did dart one of 
his most potent beams full upon the refulgent 
nose of the sounder of brass, the reflection of 
which shot straightway down, hissing hot, into 
the water, and killed a mighty sturgeon that was 
sporting behind the vessel! This huge monster 
being with infinite labor hoisted on hoard, fur- 
nished a luxurious repast to all the crew, being 
accounted of excellent flavor, excepting about the 
wound, where it smacked a little of brimstone; 
and this, on my veracity, was the first time that 
ver sturgeon was eaten in these parts by Chris- 
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tian people. When this astonishing miracle came 
to be made known to Perer Stuyvesant, and that 
he had tasted of the unknown fish, he, as may well 
be supposed, marvelled exceedingly; and as a 
monument thereof he gave the name of Anthony’s 
Nose to a stout promontory in the ne ighborhood, 
and it has continued to be called Anthony’s Nose 
’r since that time.” 
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Glancing across the river and some distance to 
the north of this stout promontory, we see West 
Point, one of the most picturesque spots on the 
Hudson, and well known as the site of the United 
States Military Academy. But little of the Acad- 
emy can be seen from a passing boat, the build- 
ings being situated on a plateau elevated about 
180 feet above the river. This plateau is occu- 
pied by the various barracks, schools, arsenals, 
etc., connected with the institution. These are 
so arranged as to leave a broad esplanade open 
for military evolutions, parades, etc 

West Point was the scene of no actual fighting 
iring the Revolution, although it was fortified 
A boom similar to that which was prepared at 
Fort Montgomery was stretched across the river 
from West Point to Constitution Island. The 
island was heavily fortified toward the latter part 
of the war, and remains of the old batteries may 
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still be seen. Of the fortifications on the west 
side of the river, Fort Putnam is the most inter- 
esting. It is 596 feet above the river, and the 
view from its crumbling walls is exceedingly fine. 

Much of the ground at this part of the Hudson 
is historical. On the right of our picture lies 
Sugar-loaf Mountain, just beyond which stands 
the old Beverley House, where Benepicr ARNOLD 
plotted his unsuccessful act of treason. On the 
west side of the river, nearly opposite to Antho- 
ny’s Nose, may be seen the mouth of Montgomery 
Creek. On the rocky heights above and below 
the creek stood Forts Clinton and Montgomery, 
which were in 1777 the principal defenses of the 
Hudson. Early in the autumn of that year Fort 
Montgomery was taken by the British. At this 
peint there was an obstruction thrown across the 
Hudson River by a chain, which was made at 
Ringwood, New Jersey, and floated on sticks of 
timber. Its want of strength made it entirely 
useless as a defense. On the surrender of this 
fort the chain was taken from its moorings and 
put on board of some of the ships of war that 
were then ascending the Hudson, and which ter- 
minated their journey at Esopus, now called Kings- 
ton, which place they burned. It having been 
ascertained that the location now called West 
Point was the only site on the Hudson capable 
of being so fortified as to render the passage 
of the river impossible, it was determined by 
Congress, in the winter of 1778, upon the rec- 
ommendation of General Wasnineron and Gov- 
ernor Grorce CLINTON, to erect works and forti- 
fications sufficiently formidable to accomplish 
this result. In order to carry out this project 
it was determined in council that a chain should 
immediately be made of the very best iron the 
country afforded, that the ciameter of the links 
of this chain should be double that of those 
which were ased at Fort Montgomery. On the 
first day of March, 1778, the Hon. Timorny 
PickerinG, then Secretary of War, and one of 
the most efficient, persevering, and able men of 
which the country could boast, was appointed 
to procure the making of a chain, to be put 
across the Hudson at West Point, which would be 
able to resist any force which might be brought 
againstit. Under these instructions Colonel Pick- 
ERING Waited on Mr. Peter TownsHEnp, then living 
at Chester, Orange County, New York, and own- 
er of the Stirling Iron-Works, for the purpose of 
obtaining his aid and influence in forging, mak- 
ing, and delivering this celebrated chain at West 
Point. Mr. TownsHEnD, being a Whig of the Rev- 
olutionary War, entered warmly into the views of 
Colonel Pickertns. Such was the ardor of the 
Whigs of those days that Colonel Pickertye and 
Mr. Townsuenp left Chester ina severe snow-storm 
at twelve o'clock of a Saturday night, rode to the 
Stirling Iron-W orks (a distance of fourteen miles), 
and on Sunday morning at daylight Mr. Towns- 
HEND had all his forges and his patriotic work- 
men engaged in this important and arduous work. 
From the commencement of the making of this 
chain till its completion the work was prosecuted 
night and day without cessation. This chain was 
transported from the works where it was made 
to New Windsor in sections of ten links fastened 
together, and the eleventh link was left open, 
with holes for a bolt to unite the first of the next 
ten links. Each section composed one ox-team 
load, While the parts were being connected in 
the river a wooden frame-work kept it afloat. It 
was completed in six weeks, and weighed 180 
tons. It was conveyed from New Windsor in 
yawls. This chain, which had been the subject 
of much conversation and interest from its be- 
ginning to completion, was made of fine Stirling 
pig-iron, by good forgemen, and the quality of the 
iron and of the work bestowed upon it can hardly 
be surpassed. There was no part of this chain 
made by any other person than Mr. TownsueEnp, 
nor from any other than Stirling pig-iron, nor 
at any other place than the Stirling Iron-Works, 
owned by Perer TowNsHEND., 

Just beyond West Point, and on the other side 
of the river, lies the town of Cold Spring, noted 
for its iron foundry. Here, under the superin- 
tendence of Major Parrort, were cast the cele- 
brated Parrott guns, which did such good service 
in the war of the rebellion. On an elevated 
plateau near the village is Undercliff, the country- 
seat of the late Georce P. Morris. The mount- 
ain immediately above Cold Spring is Bull Hill, 
or, to give its more classic name, Mount Taurus. 
It is 1586 feet in height. Just above this eleva- 
tion, and separated from it by a valley, is Break- 
neck Hill, 1187 feet high. It is stated that the 
former of these hills was once the abode of a 
wild bull, which became such a source of dread 
to the inhabitants that they organized a hunt, and 
drove the animal from his accustomed haunts 
across the valley to the neighboring hill, where 
he dashed over the rocks and broke his neck. 
The two hills were named in honor of this ad- 
venture. Breakneck Hill was formerly distin- 
guished by a huge mass of rock bearing a mark- 
ed resemblance to a human face. This singular 
formation was for many years one of the sights 
to be looked at by every passenger up or down 
‘he river. In 1846 a party of workmen was blast- 
ing near by, under the charge of a Captain Ayers, 
and an unfortunate blast loosened the rock, so 
that St. Anthony’s Face, as it was called, was for- 
ever destroyed. The promontory at the foot of 
Bull Hill is known as Little Stony Point. 

On the west side of the river are Cro’ Nest and 
Butter Hill. The former is the one next above 
West Point. It is 1418 feet high, and separated 
from Butter Hill by a wild and picturesque val- 
ley. The name Cro’ Nest probably was at first 
applied to a deep rocky depression which exists 
near the summit, but it is now understood to 
mean the mountain itself. The name will recall 
JosepH Ropman Drake’s beautiful poem “The 
Culprit Fay,” the scene of which is laid among 
these hills. 

The precipice which forms the river face of 
Cro’ Nest is known as “ Kidd’s Plug Cliff.” It 
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owes its name to a singular projecting mass of 
rock which may be seen near its summit. 

The neighboring mountain is called the Storm 
King. Its summit is 1529 feet high. Mr. Wu- 
Lis’s cottage, “ Idlewild,” stands almost on the 
northern slope of the Storm King, and commands 
extensive views of the neighboring country. The 
cottage itself can hardly be seen from the river. 

After passing Breakneck Hill, Beacon Hill may 
be seen to the eastward. This elevation is 1471 
feet in height, and commands a prospect which 
has given it considerable celebrity. It was used 
during the Revolution as a signal station. Look- 
ing to the westward as soon as the Storm King 
ceases to obstruct the view, the summits of the 
Shawangunk (pronounced Shonggum) Mountains 
may be seen trending away to the northward, and 
almost joining the blue outline of the distant 
Catskills. Just at the upper entrance to the 
Highlands is Pollipel’s Island, a rocky bit of 
ground to which a supernatural origin was as- 
cribed by the Indians. In 1777 a chevauz-de-frise, 
made of logs with pointed iron heads, was sunk 
between the island and the main-land to prevent 
British ships from ascending the river; but it 
seems to have proved ineffectual. This island and 
the neighboring hills have from time to time been 
searched for deposits of treasures supposed to 
have been concealed by the almost mythical Cap- 
tain Kipp. 

Nearly all the points here mentioned are dis- 
tinctly visible from Anthony’s Nose, from which 
we will not wander even to include the many 
points of interest that lie in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Even considered historically, the Hudson ig 
a subject which might occupy a volume, for some 
of the most important events of the Revolution- 
ary War took place along its banks. 
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ASIA MINOR. 


Asta Mixor was once the land of temples and 
churches, the centre of religion, history, and song. 
But its churches and its temples are in ruins, and 
poetry and religion have fled from their early seat. 
Yet as this fair and once happy portion of the 
East seems about to fall under Western rule, and 
to submit again to the arts and the civilization it 
once taught to Europe, the shadow of the dead 
past springs up before us. We seem to see the 
long line of illustrious cities flourishing on its 
islands and well-wooded shores, its magnificent 
shrines crowning the birth-place of nearly every 
pagan god: Cyprus, where Cytherea was wor- 
shipped, whose groves and gardens of roses, 
fountains, Cupids, filled the fancy of Greek and 
Roman lyrists ; Crete, the birth-place of the king 
of the gods, at whose nod the universe trembled 
—the Zeus of Greece; Samos, that claimed the 
renown of having borne the wife of the king, the 
mother of heaven; the Ephesian Diana on the 
upper shore; Smyrna, where the great name of 
Homer was honored, in perhaps his native place, 
like a demi-god. The coast of Asia Minor, from 
llion to Halicarnassus or Rhodes, is not so long 
as the coast from Boston to Philadelphia. Yet 
in the first century and for four centuries earlier 
it swarmed with cities and people. Nearly ev- 
ery island had its flourishing capital, and every 
inlet and harbor fostered some prosperous seat 
of trade. 

It is not likely that any one of these famous 
cities of Asia Minor equalled New York in popu- 
lation, or could rival that immense commerce that 
now covers the Atlantic. But to maintain so 
great a number of sea-ports in so narrow a terri- 
tory implies a commercial activity that must still 
seem startling. Incessant lines of ships of bur- 
den or of pleasure must have passed from city 
to city and island to island, and produced a suc- 
cession of opuient and splendid seats of trade. 
Rhodes was magnificent with statues, porticoes, 
temples, the seat of justice ; a city built with in- 
imitable art, and perfect in all its proportions. 
The Rhodian laws still rule in the legislation of 
the seas. They first taught free trade and the 
rights of navigators to a common highway. Not 
far from Rhodes, on the Carian shore, was the 
populous and prosperous city of Halicarnassus. 
The explorations of Mr. Newton have revived 
the memory of this stately capital, the home of He- 
ropotvus, and one of the wonders of the world. Here 
on its lofty pyramid of marble the gigantic statue 
of King Mavso.uvs long recorded the genius of Sco- 
pas, the useless devotion of a wife; here history 
was born, and that narrative style in which Ir- 
vine and Prescorr have chiefly excelled. A few 
miles farther we reach Miletus, the New York or 
the Liverpool of the East—a city known to Ho- 
MER—whose fleets had probably penetrated the 
stormy Euxine or passed the Italian maelstrom 
before the voyage of Ulysses was published. It 
may have contained a population of several hun- 
dred thousand, bond and free. Here philosophy 
arose—THaLes and ANAXIMANDER; hence Kant, 
Hamitton, and Hume. A few ruins spared by 
the wandering Meander indicate the site of the 
once prosperous capital of the Ionic league. Just 
above Miletus, on the wonderful shore, lies the 
wreck of a still more famous city —splendid, 
rich, intelligent—the chief centre of an old and 
of a rising creed. England will become master 
of all that remains of Ephesus. Once commerce, 
manufactures, the quick intercourse of trade, fill- 
ed this silent and marshy plain; here philoso- 
phers lectured, apostles preached ; it was the cap- 
ital of Asia Minor in the pagan period; the ruins 
of the great theatre, of porticoes and music halls, 
of colonnades of marble, of fountains, gardens, 
temples, churches, fill the fancy, and it is easy to 
conceive of a vast population once gathered in 
the graceful city, and comparing the rival wor- 
ships of Diana and the Cross. Smyrna comes 
next to Ephesus—renowned for its wool, its trade, 
its magnificence, its literary taste, and the grace- 
ful temple it raised to the chief of poets ; Smyrna, 
almost alone, still lives on its ancient seat. Mag- 
nesia and Pergamum follow. The shore was 
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studded with smaller towns. The cos 
doubt the most populous known to history The 
adventurous Greeks lived by the sea pid tt rs 
deities from its island caves and fearful de - ir 
filled up every nook and cove with their om ~ 
cial stations, and wrought the lovely edie 
of Asia Minor into artistic beauty. "A ail fo 
Tarsus, along the sinuosities of + Sail from 

- 4 . a oe sities of the shore, to the 
fair haven of Lesbos, amidst a thousand glitte 
ing islands and stately cities, must have see we 
the picture of a fairy dream. . ~ ae 

The temples formed the chief orname 
Asian cities in their classic period. 
the rich shrines of the Idalian goddes 
the scenes of her nativity, and Paphos stil] shows 
traces of the marvellous labors of her supersti. 
tious adherents. Father Danpryt, a : 
of the first to describe the desolate ruins of the 
ancient city, and, from Pococke to CEsNoza, the 
island has been made the seat of more or less 
perfect investigations. Crete, the home and the 
birth-place of Jupiter (Zeus), will no doubt yield 
endless treasures to the careful explorer. Smyr. 
na was one of the finest of the Asiatic cities, its 
streets the widest and most regular, its buildings 
the stateliest, its libraries, porticoes, and circus, its 
Temple of Mars, its gymnasium, famous in an. 
tiquity. But the most celebrated of its public 
buildings was the Homerium. A portico, a temple, 
a statue of the poet, wrought with a taste more 
than Parisian, crowned the literary city; and it 
brings up vividly the connection of the past and 
present to remember that an American bard, in 
the maturity of his fame, passed his old age in 
translating Homer, and that America vies with 
Smyrna in its reverence for the parent of poetry 
and civilization. For Homer alone aroused that 
mental activity to which Greece owes its historical 
greatness, and America its steam-engine and tel. 
egraph, its religion and its freedom. Classic Ephe- 
sus was the Paris of the Asian shore. Men visited 
it to study its galleries of paintings, its countless 
statues, gems, pillars by Scopas, its pictures by 
APELLES, the endless beauties of its famous tem- 
ple, and the luxury and opulence of its busy peo- 
ple. The great Temple of Diana, the most splendid 
of the East, “ shone like a meteor,” it was said by 
an ancient writer, at the head of the harbor. [t 
must have been the first object that met the eye 
on entering the port—a lustrous square of white 
marble raised on the hill-side, and covered with 
the rarest devices of ancient art. MurcnarL Avy- 
GELO, after the labors of several centuries had 
proved ineffective, was intrusted with the comple- 
tion of St. Peter’s; RapnHaet died too soon to wit- 
ness the perfection of the dome and the glories 
of the nave. But on the Temple of Diana all the 
great artists of Greece lavished their skill. It 
was 220 years in building. It was not as large 
as many modern churches—was 425 feet long 
and more than 200 in breadth. St. Paul’s and 
St. Peter’s are both larger. But many of its mar- 
ble columns, the gifts each of a king, were carved 
by the delicate hand of Scopas—passionate lover 
of fame; a female artist contributed a picture 
of Diana; Parruasivs and APELLEs, both natives 
of Ephesus, decorated its walls. One picture of 
APELLEs alone was valued at $309,000, and for 
ages the famous temple was the gallery of sculp- 
ture and painting, the model of luxurious archi- 
tecture, the art shrine, the St. Peter’s of the 
East. 

Such were the pagan temples that once looked 
down upon the tranquil waters of the Eastern 
Sea. Superstition never assumed a more graceful 
form than when it inspired the genius of Par- 
RHASIUS or the severe hand of Purpias. But the 
pagan temples were at last to perish with the rich 
worship of song and ritual they had cultivated. 
Asia Minor became Christian almost with the first 
spread of the purer faith. Its long array of 
temples faded away. Within three centuries the 
groves of Daphne were deserted in Syria, and the 
shrines and porticoes of Ephesus grew silent and 
sad, It was as if St. Peter’s at Rome should be 
abandoned to decay, or Notre Dame allure to its 
solemn nave only a few curious strangers. But 
Asia Minor soon became as famous for its churches 
as it had once been for its pagan shrines. Mag- 
nificent buildings arose over the scene of Poty- 
carP’s martyrdom or the burial-places of LUKE 
and Joux. The number of churches mentioned 
in history or tradition is wonderful. They soon 
grew splendid with all the lustre of an almost 
pagan ritual. For a century or more the early 
Christians had worshipped in private houses, in 
secret and alone. Their first churches were plain 
and modest. Later they adopted the images, pic- 
tures, processions, and music of the elder faith. 
At Smyrna, not far from the Homerium, arose an 
archbishop’s cathedral and the tomb of Potycake. 
The cities and towns along the sacred shore, hal- 
lowed by the footsteps of the humble teachers 
and martyrs, seem to have been filled with new 
temples in their honor. But Ephesus, once the 
chief seat of the pagan worship, was now the holy 
city of the Christians. Its churches and cathe- 
drals were famous, its Church of St. John as re- 
nowned as the Temple of Diana. It was a city 
of churches. One was raised to Mark, one to 
Luxe, a Martyrium for Trworny; one was the 
Church of the Seven Sieepers. The most splendid 
of all was the Church of St. John, built by Jvs- 
TINIAN upon the site of an older and plainer build- 
ing which he removed. Its mighty dome and nave 
were the resort of countless pilgrims in the Mid- 
dle Ages. Behind its altar was the tomb of the 
apostle, where he had lain down, it was told, alive 
to rest until Judgment-day. The earth above 
his body, says MANDEVILLE (about 1322), was oft- 
en seen to move, as if some living thing were 
under it. The church seems soon afterward to 
have perished. ’ 

The churches and temples of Asia Minor lie 
forgotten together. The Greek race still survives 
in slavery amidst the ashes of its greatness. 
Paphos and Idalia have been seized upon by the 
Saxon. England has assumed the protectorate 
of Asia Minor, and as one of its ministers stig- 
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ed how to i I t ss f us hg I lt " 4 ~ ¥ - “ 
, ; | fr s wat “ 
n after and rt ons aie a | . a 
After the it 5 i \ . = = . 
ies and g 
sh! } ’ | I g Missions w s 6 I S ‘a 
bea bata! A | nu ting in Milw O I 
ire f aseen 1 s | ) ~ 
‘ i s la 
I in ( 
loctors, and su t vn to | The death is announced Lond f D m is sm ise : 
wach, whil f ABRAHAM BENISCH, t first Jewish t t rted t t tlecta 
cea . hea 1 the ‘ } glist H _ s Hi vas 8 8 tites ‘ 
st f ht t i att | . fv , , 3 " sacle 
Re 4 , ‘ years in Eng He was . 
I n e foamy fa Lif Vv f f $s 
sho rd f ‘ ' . « 
1oreward Here f f the English 8 . W : - / ; a 
of brick and mortar, f , a ' — r as ; 
be iainted w ( y 3 t ( ® ; 
wW tot Hon t I fW 
f “a 3 Old ( M 
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R s , B Hy al 
Tt ry ~ _ - 
sw ‘ Fa HYACINTHE i " 2 on - = 
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SEASIDE HOMES FOR CHILDREN.—Drawn sy Jessi Curtis.—[See Pace 715.) 
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JOHN H. RAYMOND, LL. D., LATE PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE, EVERT AUGUSTUS DUYCKINCK 
Puotocrarugp sy G, W. Paou.—(See Page 718.) Puotoocraruxp uy R. A. Lewis.—(Sex Pacer 715.) 
. SAMPAIO Woe 7 | the Thames Embankment, and will soon be rear- | above the level of the Embankment, supportit jacket as near t centre of avit want 
CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE ed aloft upon its pedestal, at the river-side steps | the pedestal and the two plinths at he sick ed; and t et | t rn n 
THe Egyptian obelisk called by this name, opposite Adelphi Terrac It still rests in a hori- | The preparations for lifting the } the tr t 
which Mr. Jonn Drxon, civil engineer, has re¢ zontal position, but stripped « iron-plat quired height, then depressing one end so as to | These t " 

moved from Alexandria to be erected in London, | casing that formed the vessel in which its adven- | render it per] ur, and fina I t t , “ ; 
at the cost of a munificent individual benefac turous voyage was performed, upon a solid tim lower end upor il, have i gu ‘ ‘ without 

tor of the public, Mr. Exasmus Witsow, the emi- | ber frame-work over the granite base, sixteen feet The plan for raising may be here described. | w Ka f of 1 
nent surgeon, is now visible to all passers-by on | square and six feet high, but rising only four feet | The column will be fitted with a powerful i tag ks of tin each on¢ 














RAISING CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE ON THE THAMES EMBANKMENT. 
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The iron jacket, consisting of plates 
¢ fixed round the central por 
tion of the obelisk. The wrought-iron “ strap” 
which will pass under the bute end of the ob« lisk 


foot square 
girders, is beir 


les of this jacket (in order to 
it 10n ¢ out) is of three- 
1arter-inch metal and twenty-four inches broad 
One end of the column being raised by hydraulic 
esses a sufficient height—say a foot—it will be 
pt so raised by a powerful balk of timber slid 
under it. The other end will then be similarly 
treated, and thus, slowly but surely, it will ascend 
foot by foot, shored up with timber at every 
stage, laid in a way which will best — the 
stability of the whole structure. The jacket, it 
is thought, will clip the stone sufficiently tight to 
hold it when in a vertical position; but during 
the few minutes it will be suspended vertically 
before being lowered to its base, it will stand in 
the iron strap as if in a stirrup, and the more its 
weight presses on the strap the tighter it will 
make the jacket grip. The column, as we have 
explained, will be hoisted horizontally, but when 
it has reached the required height, the supports 

nder the base will be removed, and the base be- 
r slightly in excess of the rest (two and a half 
s), the whole stone will slowly revolve on the 


from two oT 





from slippi 








runnions till it hangs direct over its appointed 


spot, and about four inches above it. Then, by 

nply turning on the taps of the hydraulic press- 
es, the column will sink into its base in about 
two minutes. A small gap will be left in the 
centre of the base, so as to enable the iron band 
to be removed, but when this is done, and the gap 
filled up with granite blocks, all will be com- 
pleted. The weight of the column is about 200 
tons, and the pedestal and plinths are about the 
same weight, naking a pressure of one ton and 
a half to the square foot on the foundations. 
The apex of the stone, when erected, will be 
about thirty feet higher than the upright main 
timbers of the seaffolding. 


JOHN H. RAYMOND. 


Dr. Joun H. Raymonp, late President of Vas- 
sar College, whose portrait is given on page 717, 
was one of the foremost instructors and scholars 
of the age, and it will be hard to find a man 
equally qualified to fill the place made vacant by 
his death. His whole life after leaving college 
was given to teaching, and his name is closely 
identified with the history of Madison Universi- 

, Rochester University, the Brooklyn Polytech- 
nic Institute, and Vassar College. The latter 
ganized under his own superintend- 
ence, and owe their character and success almost 
wholly to his administrative ability and unremit- 
In addition toa 
clear perception of the requirements of educa 
tional institutions, he possessed a rare fac ulty 
for work, and the tact to keep his associates up 
to the same high standard of activity, without be- 
ing an exacting or stern disciplinarian. His ex- 
ample was contagious, and the moral and intel- 
lectual influence of his life and character was 
felt as a strong force by all who came in contact 
with him. 

Dr. Raymonp was a close and profound 
dent of the educational systems of America and 
Europe, and his constant aim was to blend and 
combine the features of ali which seemed to be 
best adapted to meet the educational wants of 
this country. He was not a man of 
any kind. A broad and liberal culture had round- 
ed out a nature singularly free 
and fitted him in the raost ample manner to be 
an instructor of youth 

In social intercourse Dr. Raymonp was genial 
and entertaining. He was an excellent talker, 
ready on almost any subject that might be start 
ed in the drawing-room as well as in the lecture- 
room, and, like all good conversationists, was 
quite as ready to listen as to talk. 

Although neither of the institutions which he 
organized bears his name, it will be impossible 
ever to spe ak of the Brooklyn Polytec hnie or of 
Vassar College without thinking of him. He 
was, in fact, the founder of both, and they are 
t iring memorials of his most usefullife. From 
his youth Dr. Raymonp was a member of the 
Baptist denomination, and in early life studied 
f he ministry. Circumstances, 
him an instructor, and though the pulpit lost an 
quent preacher, the cause of education gained 
an able and earnest worker. He died literally in 
the harness Although in delicate health for the 
past few months, he refused to take the needed 
A few weeks ago he 
vegan to fail rapidly, and after a brief illness 
1 away on the 14th of August, in the sixty 
eighth year of his age. 
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irom narrowness, 
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SOUTH INDI 

Tue famine is virtually over; most of the rice 
crops are reaped; but South India is now visited 
by a plague of locusts In the districts of Ma 
l Tinnevelly, Mysore, and on the Neilgherries 
enormous flights of locusts have appeared. As 
yet they have confined their ravages to the pastures 
and young paddy. According to an Arabian le 
gend, a locust said to the Prophet Monammen, 
“We are the army of the great God; we produce 
ninety-1 eggs ; if the hundred were completed, 
hole earth ; 


we should consume the w and as they 


require less than one month to deposit and hatch 
their ninety-nine eggs, what an utter wilderness 
the most luxuriant lands would be reduced to, 
when they are said to occupy a country from thres 
to seven years, and to live on the leaves and bark 
of the | grate ects he ig else green 
has been de red! The y hope 7 the poor 
ind is that ne os: the three or seven 


years are completed, the monscon will destroy the 


After — eaten all the green crops in the 
Madura distri . flig hts of locusts appt ired on 


the grass hills ot the Western Ghauts. Toward 


| 





| 


the middle of March, on a still, sultry day, cries 
were heard of “ They are coming! they are com- 
ing!” from the herdsmen, and seeing the cattle 
rushing about in all directions, it was supposed 
that a 


ol doors 


tiger had caught a cow; but on going out 
a thick mist was seen creeping up over 
the grass hills. It fluttered down like a fall of 
snow in silver flakes into the valley. Millions 
and millions of locusts seemed to be trying to 
force their way northward, but a slight breeze 
springing up drove them southward. For an 
hour and a quarter they flew over the valley 
n countless numbers, clouding the light of the 
sun, and filling the air with the rushing sound 
of falling water. This swarm must have been 
two miles in length, the locusts flying so close 
together that there did not seem to be space 
enough for them to use their wings. Along their 
course the whole ground was turned to a dull 
brown color by the numbers which fell out of 
ranks to rest on the way. While they rested 
they were far from idle, but fell to hunting in the 
parched grass for any green blades that had man- 
iged to keep alive during the hot weather. In 
the first sketch on page 708 the locusts are strug- 
gling with each other for any green morsels that 
can be found in the centre of the tufts. In sketch 
No. 2 coolies are driving the locusts out of a 
coffee plantation with tom-toms, or native drums, 
and sticks. The coffee being in bud, it was fear- 
ed that, should the flight settle, there would be 
little chance of any of the flowers and spikes 
escaping. The noise of seven tom-toms and of 
about fifty coolies shouting and howling, while 
they beat the bushes with sticks, drove off the 
stragglers, which rose in clouds before the line 
of men, and joined the great swarm as the wind 
drifted it southward over the hills. Firing a gun, 
loaded with fine sand, into the line of flight of 
the locusts, killed hundreds, and often made them 
change their course. 


THE NEW YORK ELEVATED 


RAILROAD. 

Ix an article on the general subject of rapid 
transit in this city, published a few weeks ago in 
Harper’s Weekly, we gave a description of the 
New York Elevated Railroad and a list of the 
stations on the east side route. On our front 
page this week will be found a view of the road 
as it appears in Franklin Square, looking north 
from a point below the Harper Building. On the 
right and left of the picture are indications of 
the unfinished approaches to the great bridge 
which is to connect the cities of New York and 
srooklyn ; and in the distance the railroad tracks 
disappear in Chatham Square. Our sketch shows 
the appearance of the elegant cars, which have 
been especially designed for this road, and also a 
view of the Hanover Square Station, 


TWO NOTED GRAVE ROBBERS 

Ovr readers will remember the account given 
in these columns of the robbing of the grave of 
the Hon. Scorr Harrison, in Ohio, last May, the 
body being found in the dissecting-room of the 
Ohio Medical College. Public indignation justly 
brands any man as a scoundrel who will rob the 
grave of the dead. But there are two noted grave 
robbers in the country that, so far from being 
the subjects of the people’s wrath, are universally 
lauded for their virtues. The reason is plain. 
While the former class steal the dead bodies of 
our loved ones to submit them to the dissecting 
knife, these only rob the graves to restore the 
living victims to our hearts and homes. Their 
names — Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
and Pleasant Purgative Pellets —are household 
words the world over. The Golden Medical Dis 
covery cures consumption, in its early stages, and 
all bronchial, throat, and lung affections; Pleas 
it Purgative Pellets are the most valuable laxa 
tive and cathartic.—[ Com. | 
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New York, March 1, 1878. 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN : 

CGentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians, with but little re 
lief; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat 
ment there. 1 was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Srewart’s and Commodore VANDERBILT'S; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be 
cured. On the 2d of February I commenced 
taking “ Constitution Water;:” to-day I call to 
say to you that I am well, and tender this testi 
monial. E. H. Morton, 

165 Waverley Place. 

Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
eminent physician. For sale by all druggists 
Send for Circular, Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York —| Com ] 


NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 


tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which, exhibited in small 
doses, arora relieves the system from all 
germs of lasting disease which 


attack the kid ys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
} 


those incipietr 


gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure,—{ Com. ] 








Tasteless as well as di 
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FAT PEOPLE MADE LEAN & & . 


Puysictans and physiologists have long 
DROPS OF 


‘scratched their heads” and “burned the mid 
night oil,” seeking to devise some means whereby 
40 Constitution Water, 
Fat will surely and positively reduce flesh at THREE TIMES A DAY, 
from three to six pounds per week. No medi OURES 
cine or combination of medicines has ever been STONE IN Asso )F THE KIDNEYS, 
mene te ae Aaa sti ° STO ¥ THE BLADDER, 
ii vered that would produce such wonderful ‘ATARRH OF THE BLADDER, 
results, and at the same time improve the general DI ABETES, GRAVEL, 
health. Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 
- For Female Complaints a Specialty, 


FLORILINE—FOR THE TEETH AND BRE \TIL. For sale by all Druggists. Send for Circ ular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y, 
If teeth are white and beautiful 


, 

It keeps them so intact; ] 

If they're discolored in the least, ortraits, 
It brings their whiteness back ; 

And by its use what good effects ! 
Are daily to be seen; 

Thus hence it is that general praise 
Greets “‘FRAGRANT FLORILINE!” 

—[{Com.] 
Burnetr’s Cocoarne is the best and cheapest 


MADISON SQU bie 
Hair Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, 


BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous growth 
of the hair.—[{ Com. ] 


‘ 


excessive corpulency mig rht be either prevented 
or controlled Until recently all “ theories,” 
“special directions,” and “remedies” have failed. 
But at last the problem is solved. Allan’s Anti- 


Building, 
Nassau Street. 





IN THE GOLDEN AGE 
OF GIRLHOOD 
Preserve the beanty of the 


teeth with SOZO 
and then, when the hair is sil’ 
vered and the eyes dimmed 
with years, the mouth will 
still reveal two glittering rows 
of unsullied ivory. 


SOZODONT 


Is a wholesome Botanical preparation and has a re- 

freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, 
arising from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, 
is completely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. 
It removes discolorations, imparts a glittering 
whiteness to the ename 1, and renders the decom- 
position of the teeth impossible. 


a 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 
4 = . 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Eng. 


KINGSFORD’S | 
OSWEGO STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST EK<¢ 














c, sT E be R. Manufacturer of 

Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome i 
Meda! awarded at Centennial, 18 
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NOMICAL IN THE WORLD. 


HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


This series is proving to be good and deserving of | To this series one looks with confidence for fresh, 
popularity.—Troy Times readable, and well-selected novels.—Portland Press 

Their cheapness, and clean, neat appearapce, as wel The habitual reader must be delighted with the 
as their literary merits, will make them attractive to large, round, open-faced type, and beautiful paper, 
readers of fiction.—Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. with which these novels are printed, as they deal 

The Messrs. Harper are keeping their ‘‘ Library of most kindly with the sight. The promise of the pub- 





American Fiction” up to the high standard which | lishers, that only works of a very gh order of lit- 
r d > 

was promised for it, and are presenting a series of erary merit, and of unexceptionable morals, will 

works of fiction which is drawing upon evidently the admitted to the series, is being conscientious! 








best literary talent in the country.—/. Y. Express fililed.—San Francisco Post. 


1. ESTHER PENNEFATHER. A Novel. 

A story of considerable strength and originality.— Of great power, a 

Christian Advocate, N. Y. attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
I'he incidents and characters of the book possess a | that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript 

fascination that is entirely unique.—N. Y. Express. Fall of strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 


Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


nd calculated to attract universal 





2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS. 


A remarkably interesting work. * 


A Nov el. 


** The story is | 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unnsual talent. * * * One of its 


full of life and bumor.—/ndependent, N. Y. | minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack ol 
May be read with decided pleasure.—N, Y. Eve. Post. | crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. | and irauslucent form.—J. ¥. Sun, 


MIRIAM’S HERITAGE, A Story of the Delaware River. 


Paper, 75 cents. 


By Atma CALDER. 8v0, 





May be ranked among the best of the more modern ; unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
novels that have attempted to depict American the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable | orous, with a delightfal open-air flavor throughout 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing ' —Saturday Evening Gazett 





, Boston. 


4. MAG. A Story of To Day. 


A strong book, characterized vy much origina 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 





V ed to a place among the most plea 
The touching plot is developed with a sk n which rican ftiction.—Rochester Express. 

blended with vividness and It comes from a hand that is strong in dramati 
wrtraiture.—.. Y. Evening Post 


g works 


t 





grace and delicacy are 
force.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE, 


75 cents. 


A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


By far the best of all the stories of the month. Its} probably will have a vy ilation. — Lewisville 
characters are all finely drawn, and its Le tures of | Courier-Journal. 
Southern life since the war are admirably well done. | A fair, inprejudiced picture of the South as it is to 


The story is highly interesting, and deserves and | day.—¥. Y. Lxpres 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. By Martirpa Desparp. 8y 
Sufficiently ¢ 
most exacting b 
The writer understands the making of a good story g tale, told with much ani: 
—Jewish Messenger, N. Y. Saturday Eveni 


0, i 0 60 cents. 





to hold the attention of the A story of Irish life, with a good piot and a number 
el-reader.— Albany Journal of clever y-dep ted charact eee . is an i > 
ation and no little ekil 

ng Gazette, Boston. 











7. BLUSH ROSES. A Novel. 

“* Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, | of social life in these ci 
written in an animated and unaffected style. 
opens in Paris, whence the scene is 


By Ciara Francis Morse. 8vo, ie tt 50 cents. 





ies are original and charming. 
The story | The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity, 
changed to Lon- | and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness of 


don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given | feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United State $s, On receipt of the price. 


** Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplic d in half leather binding, paper sides, 


at 25 cents per volume, net, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 
“Private Theatricals, 
last moments behind 
the scenes.” 
Price $15. 
Illustrated Catalogues 
may be had on applica- 
tion, or will be mailed, 
by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 
Corner 27th Street. 


~ Frail Military Academy. 


, earnest, and attractive boarding school for 
‘ -_* nd for Illustrated Catalogue to 
w. C.WILLC OX, A.M., North Granville, N.Y. 


OPIUM 





Habit Cured 


A CERTAIN AND SURE CURE. 
Large Reduction in Prices. A Trial Bottle Free. 
Mes. J. A. DROLLINGER, LAPORTE, IND. 


Box 1038, (Formerly Mrs. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PA. 
Opens September 11th. Thorough instruction in 


civil engineering, the classics, and English. For cir- 
culars, apply to COLONEL THEO. HYATT, President. 


SHOT! 225 
or front action 
$15 [b= locks Warranted 





genuine twist bar- 

rels, & a good shoo- 

@ter,or no sale: with 

rae a Gl Cutter,for 815. Can be sent C.0.D. 
rivilege t0 examine before paying. Send stamp for 
e. Reduced Prices and Large Discounts. 
ELL « & SON, Gun Dealers,238 Main S8t.,Cincinnati. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 


with 
Bs 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year..... $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, “ “ 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, o oo 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Bay TWO, GUS FOAL... 0c cccccccccccsecccce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..... 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 





ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- | 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

ORK. 
SCIATIC 


Rheumatism SECeeaeS* Coed, | 


Immediate and permanent re lief. Ne ver has failed. 
any cures seem almost miraculous. Send for free 
circulars, Dr. C. FRANKLIN, Toledo, 0. 


TELEPHONE COMPLETE, 7 


Guaranteed to work 1 miles. The only $4 


instrument having latest improvements and insulators. 
KENT, WOODMAN, & CO., 25 Congress St., BOSTON, 


Pw DYKES. SEARO GLIxin 


, New ¥ 


NEt RALGL Ay 


q oven 08 emo —-. B~ from 2080 days. These 

. Eno tieties ional a wo pedis comme 

5 from ite wee, th works like m prates ever Ne 

7 possible injury to theskin, eastly appled and certain im 

o ote. Phe 4 25 ote. es L.L.euitTa 

& 00. Bole Palate, (ll All others comaterfaste 
OUSSEAU & COS AUTOMATIC ELEC- 


TRIC BURGLAR ALARM and BELLS, 
for Dwellings, Banks, and Stores. Factory and Office, 
188th Street and 4th Avenue, New York City. 


2 


Harper's New aud Rularged Catalogue 


WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


AND A 
VISITORS’ GUIDE TO THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, 
Sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 








Salary. Gelemnen wanted to sell our 
Staple Good 
0 Expenses pa 
meut. addres 
2, 4, 6 & & Eome St., Cincinnati, 0. 
REEHOLD Institute, Freehold, New Jersey. Boys | 
thoroughly prepared for College or Business. Send 





for cacalogues to the Principal, Rev. A.G. CHAMBERS 


A MONTH—AGENTS WANTED 

selling articles in the world ; one sample 

Sree. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 

25 Fashionable ¥ isiting Cards—nvo two alike 

with name, 1 0c. Nassau Carp Co.,Naseau,N.Y. 

GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 

inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 

= Agents. Address, A. CouLTER & Co., Chicago. 
90) CARDS, all Snowslake, 
#V with name. Samples 3c 


10c.,or 10 Beat Chromos,l0c.. 

J. B. Huested, Nassau, N.Y. 
ELEGANT New Style Chror 
10c., postpaid. Gro. I. Rexp & Co., 


h nam 


N.Y 


10 Cards, wit 


Nassau 


ADTES can make $5 a day in their own city 
Address “ELLIS M'F'G < O.. 


GOLD 


or to 
Waltham, 


wh. 


Masa. 


Any worker can make $12 a day 
¢ cutfit free. Address Treve & ( 


at home 











fa per day at home. Samples worth $ free 
$5 te $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Me 
$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $ outfit 
. free. Address H. Hauterr & Co., Portland, Me 


200 pages. Action and remarkab 


SENT FREE? 


resu its of the new Co mpour Us 
gen Cure. Address Starkey & Paten, Philadelphia. 
4 MIXED Cc ARDS, with name, 10c. Agent's 
outét, 0c, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WILLSONS SERIES OF READERS AND SPELLERS, 


Mailing Price. Intr n, Exchange, 

WILLSON’S PRIMER.............. $0 18 $0 12 $0 10 

a FIRST READER...... 31 19 15 

SECOND READER........ 44 27 22 

ai ps | RT. See 70 15 36 

- FOURTH READER . 8S 56 45 

ad FIFTH READER.. 1 25 79 63 

ata INTERMEDIATE THIRD READER. 66 42 34 

- ” FOURTH READER. 88 56 45 

” “ FIFTH READER 1 05 69 60 

eS PRIMARY SPELLER................. 18 12 10 

- LARGER SPELLER. 35 23 18 

- 2 . ae ae 40 25 20 

The leading objects aimed at in the preparation of the School and Family 
Series have been : 

ist. To prepare a Series that shall furnish all possible means which books can 

afford for correct and successful instruction in the art of reading, and especially for 


the formation of correct habits of reading at the very beginning of the pupil's 
course. Connected with these objects, the plan of the lessons in the early Readers 
involves, more than in any other series, the constant cultivation of the perceptive 
faculties, as being those which are first and prominently called into exercise in the 
natural order of deve lopment. 

2d. To impart, as far as may be consistent with giving prominence to the 
rhetoric of reading, as great an amount and variety of interesting and useful in 
formation as possible. To this end the author has aimed to popularize, to the 


capacities of children, many of the higher English branches of study, especially the 


natural sciences and the departments of animal life; and, in order to impart interest 
and give variety to these subjects, he has sought to throw around them all the 
charms which poetry and vivid description, and incident and anecdote, and the best 
illustrations can lend. 
ut in the higher Readers, 
educational results far beyond the design of ordinary reading-books. 

If must make 


them conform more to the character of intelligent families; and if we 


This plan, which is fully carried o aims at important 


we would make our schools real nurseries of intelligence, we 


impart some knowledge of the higher English branches of study—if would 


oper their beauties and treasures to all the children in our schools, and instruct the 


to a more liberal and far more extended 


thi 


teachers in them also, and thereby incite 
medium of 
the 


this end, wh 


mental culture—it must be done through the reading-books which 


all use. There is no other possible way of attaining 


to 


object in view ; 


the reading-books can be made subserve ile they fully answer their 


own legitimate purposes, they will possess thereby a double utility. 


















From G. 8. Aner, President of the State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

My preference is strongly in favor of Willson’s School and Family Readers. Of the y there can be 
no question. That they interest the pupil beyond any series I have ever used, two years’ trial bas fully 
vinced me, and all teachers of the classes. I am sure that nearly all pupils under fourteen years of age w 
get a truer knowledge of science in the manner indicated in Willson's Readers than in anything yet pres 
in the school-room. They exert an educating influence upon the te ¢ evyond any s es with w 
Iam acquainted. As the pioneer series it doubtless is not perfect, but I have waite ars fur the be 
series to appear. 

From H. N. Frenou, Superintendent of Sch Marshall, Mich. 

Willson'’s Series of Readers has been used in the schools of Marshal) during the seven years of 

superintendency 
From J. E. Ryan, Principal of School No. 26, Br ¥. ¥. 

We have used the Scientific Series of Willson’s Readers for the past ten years. Thre es x 
added the Intermediate Readers. They are well adapted to the various grades, and leave r y ‘ 
sired in the equipment of our thirty classes. Willson’s Readers meet a de | it sf 
senting as they do an exposition of nearly every branch of natura! science, treating each « 
comprehensively, and furnishing full and accurate istrations fine g each field as eatisfactor 
in most instances, as the regular text-books. Every one of our older tea 8 acknowledges ber pers 
educational indebtedness to the author. 

From H. 8. Tagne tt, Superintendent of Schools, East Saginaw, Mich 

The introduct f Willson’s Readers into the schools of this city ber, 1874, was an act of 
Board for which the teachers and myself ha‘ een continually R l. The Readers have prove 
all that we expected in attractiveness to puj ptedness to the double work of elocutionary tra y 
and instruction in the rudir s of several he sciences, of which the great majority of our pupils w 
otherwise learn nothing. We are all thoroughly satisfied with the books 

From Wii.1am F. Purves, President of the State Normal School, Wh 1 “ 
I think the use of Willson’s Readers will eventuate in affording to the young a vast amount of usef 
formation in much neglected though highly important departments of knowledge, as we is 
¥ I I 

in the acquisition of an easy and natural style of vocal de ry. I think thie s s of Rea Aves 
to be desired, either in respect to manner, matter, mode of treatmer mechanical executio 

A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and colleg: ks will he " if 
to any teacher or school-officer on application Correspondence regarding books for exar 4 
tion, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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A Novel. By t 
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CLEVEDEN. 


| York! 10 cents 
M 1 and of a high tone of s 
| 12, THE PEOPLE OF TURKEY: Tw 
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STaNLey Lane I 
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JOHN BULL'S PLANTS. 
Evrora. “ Yes, Mr. Bull, the Cyprus vine is lovely; now let us look at your English laurels.” 
J. Bui. “Laurels? Well—er—the fact is we are rather short of laurels just now, most of 
our finest specimens have been exported to America.” 


FLORILINE. | 


66 }LORILINE.” — FOR THE TEETH 
AND BREATH 
Is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thor- | 
oughly cleanses partially-decayed teeth from all pars- 
sites or living “‘animalcule,” leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath. 
THE FRAGRANT “ FLORILINE” 
removes instantly all odors arising from a foul stomach 
or tobacco smoke seing partly composed of honey, | 
soda, and extracts of sweet herbs and plants, it is per- 
fectly harmless and delicious as sherry. 
Prepared by HENRY C. GALLUP, No. 493 Oxford 
Street, London, England, and retailed everywhere. 
Price 75 cents. 


SOZODONT| 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 
ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
refreshes the mouth. 


Every ingredient of this 


Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
beén indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the | 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 
offered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
a oe ay by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
Jruggists. Send for Circular. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.Y. 


SPENCERIAN STEEL PENS. 


Superior English 
make, A sample 
card of one each of 
the twenty numbers 
for trial, by 1 
ou receipt ¢ {25 


IVISOY, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0,, New Yo 

















NationaL Bank or THE Repvs.io, 
New Yourx. 


“| Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 
rk. 


Gentlemen, —I have been a great sufferer from 
diseases of the kidneys, liver, and chronic disease 
of the heart, accompanied by distressing pains in 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&2~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


‘THE PERFECT TONIC.” 


the back and head—so much so as to confine me 
to my bed; have been for years under the treat- 
ment of our best physicians. Your advertisement 
came to my notice, and I procured a bottle of the 
Constitution Water; and, following your direc- 
tions, I have been able to attend to business ever 
since, and at present I am in the enjoyment of 
my former health. I now use no other medicine. 
I assure you it gives me great pleasure to inform 
you of the benefits I have received from the use 
of it, and cheerfully recommend it to all persons 
afflicted with like diseases. Very truly, 
Tuomas Bisnop, 
Note Teller Nat. Bank of the Republic. 


Sold by Drugg 





A Safe and Reliable Substitute for Quinine, 


The only 25 cent 
ACUE REMEDY 


IN TEE WoRztyD (| _ es ssicenticiidiads 
CURES 








| STEEL 


91 JOHN ST., N.Y. JOSEPH GLLLOTT & SONS. 











Of experience, heey, and temperate habits—a ready, 
forcible, and versatile writer—for an established and 
leading afternoon country daily. Give age, experience, 
references, salary wanted, and enclose samples of 
editorial writing. Address REPUBLICAN, 
Care GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., New York. 





Davis Collamore & Co, 


Have opened their New Store, 
Corner Broadway and 21st Street, 
With a Full Stock of 


CHINA, GLASS, &c. 


They will continue to sell balance of stock at old 
store, 747 Broadway. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 


To avoid imposition,purchasers of Waltham Watches 
will observe that every genuine watch, whether gold 
or silver, bears our trade-mark on both case and 
movement. 

Gold cases are stamped “ A.W. Co.,” and guarantee 
eertificates accompany them. Silver cases are stamp- 
ed “‘ Am. Watch Co., Waltham, Mass., Sterling Silver,’ 
and are accompanied by guarantee certificates, signed 
R. E. Robbins, Treasurer. The name “ Waltham” is 
plainly engraved upon all movements, irrespective of 
other distinguishing marks. 

Our movements are frequently taken out of their 
cases and placed in spurious ones, and our cases put 
upon worthless movements of other makers — thus 
vitiating our guarantee, which only covers our com- 
plete watches. ‘ 

We have demonstrated by frequent assays that many 








gold and silver cases offered in the market are debased 


Srom 10 to 20 per cent. from the quality they assume to 


be. 

* Eighteen carat” gold, such as the Waltham cases 
are made of, is as nearly pure gold as can be made 
and be durable. It contains 750-1000 of pure gold, and 
250-1000 of alloy. 

Sterling Silver (English Govt. standard) contains 
925-1000 of pure silver, and 75-1000 of alloy. The Wal- 
tham Watches will always be found wp to the standard 
represented. 

For AMERICAN WATCH C0O., 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York. 
N \ 7 and able assistants at River- 
OTI § BI SB E E view Academy, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., prepare boys for College, for Business, and 


for Society. Opening September 12th. 








THROUGH THE DARK CONTINE! 








(OF BROOME STREET), 


Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, 





Visitors to summer resorts returning to their homes, 
via New York, are invited to visit our Warerooms and 
Factory, the largest and most complete establishment 
of its kind in this country or in Europe, devoted ex: 
clusively to the manufacture of 


CARRIAGES 


ROAD WAGONS 


OF THE BEST CLASS. 


(= Special attention is directed to the fact that ali 
carriages made by us are fitted with the 


Rubber-Coshioned Axi, 


Over 1200 sets having been used by us during the 
past two years, enabliag us to produce a more acecu- 
rate ranning vehicle, with more comfort in its use 
than by any other system, together with 


ABSOLUTE. SAFETY, 


We have no connection with a joint 
stock company similar in name, our 
only place of business being on Broad- 
way, as above. 





7OUR MONOG BA M.—On receipt of $5 00 we 
wiil forward to any address, free of charge, 500 
DELICLOUS CIGARETTES, beautifully decorated with 
monogram or bame, manufactured from Vanity Farg 
tobacco. Also small size, with or without mouthpiece 
expressly for ladies, Please be careful in giving order 
and shipping directions. Address WM. 8, KIMBALL 
& CO., Rochester, N. Y., Peerless Tobaceo Works, 
For Inventors by T. H. 


PATENT ALEXANDER & EL- 


LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab. 
lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free), 


TIH) 






) 


Or, The Sources of the Nile, Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa, and 
Down the Livingstone River to the Atlantic Ocean. 


By H. M. STANLEY. 


WITH TEN MAPS AND ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY WOODCUTS, 


AFRICA 


NOW READY. 
In two handsome octavo volumes. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 





‘monvortqnd jo couvape Ul plos spuvsnoyy, 


‘ TT 7 r 
CAUTION. 
The narrative of StanLEy’s magnificent exploration of the Congo—one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of modern times—is published in two handsome volumes, profusely illustrated with engrav 


Sold by all Druggists. Mailed FREE on receipt of price, I ‘ N Me ings from his own sketches, and under the suggestive title, “‘ Through the Dark Continent The 
Suan, he ee ee oes hee Wp ge aay ane oo SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. story of this brave man’s adventures, the dangers through which he passed, the sufferings he 
this paper FREE on application. 


endured, the wonderful discoveries he made, told in his own graphic and energetic style, reads like 





CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 


H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 









Betwee ton St. and Burling Slip, N. Y. Rich Por- 
elains, Brunzes, Enamels, and Screens | 
> 
i M <5 9$3 Press). RSCESTOS 
very dll f-nker $5) B re LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, BOILER COVERINGS, 
His Own " oF Paes Steam Packing, Sheathings, Fire Proof Coatings, Cements. 


SENO FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET AND PRICE 


H.W.JOHNS M’F’G Co., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 


~ BAKING 


OY AL Powper 


Absolutely Pure. 


** Royal Baking Powder” is sold all over this broad land, from the Lakes of the North tothe Gulfs of the South, 
and from t Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard. The housekeeper’s favorite of every civilized country, because of 
ite unquestioned purity, uniform strength, healthfulness, and efficacy. Recommended by the N. Y. Board of 
Health. Goes third farther than short weight or adulterated powders. Sold only in tin cans—all Grocers. 


KELSEY & Co. 
Meriden, Conn 


Printer! oZ:rstoe 


W.JOHNG 





a chapter of romance, and no one who takes up the book will be willing to lay it down until the 
last page is finished No book of travels equal to this in interest and importance has been pub- 
lished within the last twenty-five years 

We regret, therefore, to learn that an attempt is making to impose upon the public a spurious 
work, purporting to be a narrative of Srantey’s achievements and discoveries. It is a garbled and 
incomplete story, made up from letters necessarily imperfect and fragmentary. Many most inter- 
esting and important details were omitted, which appear in Mr. Stantey’s book, and which are 
necessary to the complete understanding of the great work he has accomplished. To protect the 
interests of American readers, we deem it proper to warn the public against attempts to palm off 
upon them this garbled and spurious narrative of his explorations. “Through the Dark Con- 
tinent,” the only genuine and complete account of Srayiey’s achievements, written by himself and 
illustrated by his own sketches, is copyrighted and published by Harrer & Brorners, by special 
arrangement with the author, and sold by subscription agents only. Whoever buys any other will 
simply waste his money, and cheat himself out of a book which the most censorious of English 
rities pronounce the most charming and fascinating story of travel and adventure produced in 
modern times. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





Pvsuisuep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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EXETER CATHEDRAL . tl table given in Mi ri RGUSON’S History of Mel inesian islands, in which he continued to labor | His dismay increases when a microscopic botan 
| Arch re, it is, after all, 70 feet in height, | till his death ist, Bauer, informs him that so minute ar the ; 

THe ea st religious institution of which we | which makes it loftier than Lichfield, Worcester, The pulpit contains three sculptured panels, | spores of Uredo segetum that the one-hundred-and 
have y record as existing in the English tow: | and Wells, and proportionately higher than sev exhibiting, first, the martyrdom of St. AuBay, | sixty-thousandth part of a square inch contain, d 
of Exeter was a Benedictine monastery dedicated | | of the other English cathedrals. The nave | the first British martyr; secondly, the embarka- | forty-nine of them, and that one grain of wheat is | 
to St. Perer. Mention is made of it during the | is 180 feet long, t entire length of the building tion of St. Wiverip, or Bontrace, a native of | capable of containing four millions of spores 
1 \ LSTAN 1 s probably the sa being 390 feet clustered columns of Tur- | Crediton, who afterward became “the Apostle of | And when the most scientific botanists ascribe th, 

‘ nt to which Wivrrip of Crediton (St. | beck marble, contrasting with the lighter stone | Germany ;” and thirdly, the placing of the body | potato disease to the presence of a fungus. th, 
Bon \ nt toward the close of t sev- | from Silverton and Bere, of which the walls and | of Bishop Parrrson in a canoe by the natives. | gardener joins the farmer in bewailing their im { 
‘ 1 \ ] « his first vows. | roof are constructed, have a rich and pleasing ef rhe face of the martyr has been sculptured from | potency to resist such a pest. Many fungi prey 
I was I ed by the No fect The roof springs from siender shafts the latest photograph taken of him. Across his on the tissue of living leaves ; and from this 
! tent nd eleventh centuries; and | studded with delicately carved bosses, extending | chest is carved a palm leaf, with its five nuts, sig cause the cultivation of the vine is every wher 
! | s of Devon 1 ( vial to the east end of the choir. The corbels b nifying, it is supposed, that his death was in | precarious, and in Madeira had,a few years ago 

V ed from Crediton to Exeter, in t | tween the arches are also exquisitely carved ; th vengeance for five of the natives killed. The | been almost abandoned, though happily th mis. 
\ ntual ¢ ch of St. Peter was | recessed arcade over the nave arches, the min pulpit also contains, in the niches between the | chief is now arrested. ; 
t \ Of this Sax h strels’ gallery, with its figures of angelic musi- | panels, carved figures of St. Pau, St. Jonn the The careful housewife is sorely tried to find f 
W 1 part of the pres bu ng, no cians, and the windows of pure geome trical Gothic Baptist, and St. STEPHEN Running round the her preserves, cheese, o1 bread mouldy, her beer 
1 s, Wuittram Waretwast ( | tracery, are very beautiful. Inthe choir, which is | base of the pulpit is a carved legend, “ The noble “mothery,” her catchup ropy and offensive, and 
| bishop er the Conquest n separated from the nave by a fine organ-loft screen urmy of martyrs praise Thee ;” and the following | all from the presence of fungi. If,in her dis 

v ¢ in what was then con of three broad stone arches, there is not less ai inscription appears on a small plain panel may, she exclaims, “ But how happens it that a 

3 l to simpler Saxon work, | chitectural grace, with much decorative sculpture “This pulpit is placed here in memory of Joux Corx- | Cheese is mouldy at its very centre?” the botan 
t | sumpt rchit e of | i very fine bishop’s throne of carved oak, stalls | rier Parreson, D.D., Missionary Bishop, ordained in | ist may reply: “ The fungous germs floating in the 
t N This hedral seems to have been ind sedilia of the same,a grand east window of | this Cathedral, Deacon, 25th Decemb« r, 1853; Priest, | air had various opportunities of finding admis. 
| tl pad f Henry Ma | stained glass, marble tombs, and other monument en Oana: Sewen _ Seeees ited Bishop = the sion. They were perhaps deposited on the g : \ 
} B ’ Feast of St. Marrutas, 1861. Killed 20th September, : posi nh the grass, 

4 | AnD by whom it is said to hav | il works of art 1871, together with two fellow-workers for our Lord, the grass was eaten by the cow, and so the germs 

ted cording to the plan and foun- | The clock in the north tower of Exeter Cath at Nukapu, in t 1e South Pacific Ox ean, while doing | were lodged in the milk; or germs fell upon the 
d sors had la In the | dral enjoys a special celebrity of its own. It is hea for which he gave up himself and all that he | ourq and there lay dormant till the dampness of 
P of 3s erection it had been n h i 1 | certain that a time-piece of som kind existed “in me . the cheese brought into action their ve retative 

ie of the s of Exeter by Sri boreali turre” of the cathedral in the year 1317 Phe nave has been supplied, by the liberality powers.” 

" l The} ch remain of ; | In all probability it was the same that now re of Chancellor Harrineton, with substantial oak The wine-merchant, in like manner, experiences 
\ an cat 1 are the two transept tower | tins. It has two dials, and its construction is | Stalls for the use of the choir at the Sunday aft heavy losses when his casks are wrapped in a fun. 

I f of e thirteent] t B referred to the time of Epwarp IIL, when astron- ernoon services By the removal of the walls gus which has drained them of their precious 
ri Wa BronescomB (1258-1280), a native of } omy Was In Its nonage, ind the earth regarded as whic h formerly inclosed the choir, accommoda- contents In the vaults of the London Docks a 
D need a series of new works, | the central point in the universe. The upper | "0? has n found for some hundreds of addi vinous fungus hangs from the roof like dark wool. 
W | to the gradual removal of the Norman | disk, which was added in 1760, shows the min tional wors! ippers A vast multitude may now ly clouds, completely shrouding the brick arches 
cat | to the erection of the present edi- | utes. The lower disk is divided into three parts, take part in the services A remarkable instance of this kind is noticed by 
f I vere in progress from | the figure of the earth forming the nucleus of the Sir‘Joseph Banks. He placed in his cellar a 
B p Broxescoms to that of B | innermost circle, that of the sun traversing the FUNGI cask of wine in order that it might ripen. At 
( ’ 1 the Fabrice R wl outer space, that of the moon the intermediate —s the end of three years he wished to ascertain its 

| ininterrupted s s fi one. The sun is stamped with a fleur-de-lis, the Funai are parasitic flowerless plants, either in | condition, but found access to the cellar impos- 
1439, ¢ s to trace the gradual completion | upper end pointing to the hour of the day, the | a strict sense as living upon and drawing their | sible, owing to something obstructing the opening 
of the v s, and to assign them to the | lower to the age of the moon; while the figure of nourishment from living, though more common- | of the door. The door having been cut down, 
I Lady Chapel was partly | the moon is made black on one side and moved by ly languishing, plants and animals, or also as ap the cellar was found to be completely filled with 
epis of Bishop Bronrs- | clock-work, so as to imitate tl g aspect of | propriating the organized matter of dead and d a fungous growth of so firm a texture that it re- 

( luring that of Bishop Quivit, | its inconstant original, It ne lly be said | caying animal and vegetable bedies. Those fungi | quired an axe for its removal. 
who su | , and who a constructed the that verv little of the ancient works remain A | which produce rust, smut, mildew, ete., are of the Many of the fungi are repulsive in form and 
t ts out of Bishop W LWast’s Norman | door below the clock leads upward to the tower | first kind; those which produce dry-rot, ete., hold | color; in not a few the smell is intolerably of 
to The chapels of St. Mary Magdalene and | in which is hung the “Peter” bell brought from | a somewhat intermediate place; mushrooms, puff fensive ; and, worst of all, the taste is virulently 
of St. G lt Archangel, north and south of Llandaff by Bishop Courtenay (1478-1486). <Ac- | balls, ete., are examples of the second Fungi poisonous. The mere tasting of some of them 
t I ( is well as the foundations of | cording to the records, this bell was “crazed” o1 | are consequently not only destitute of any g | experimentally has produced contraction of the 
t latt t vork of Bishop Broxescoms. | November 5, 1611, “most probably,” says Mr. | like foliage, but also of the green matter, or chlo jaws, sickness, pain and heat in the stomach, and 
B » Sra i (1306-1326) commenced the Hewirr, “ from too violent ringing in commemo rophyll, which appears to be essential to the for slight delirium. Bad may go on to worse, and 
t \ was completed b s successor Bish- | ration of the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot,” | mation of organic out of inorganic matter. They | the rash inquirer may be afflicted with giddiness, 
op GRAY ON lhe nave and probably the west- | and was recast 1676, Its diameter at the mouth | all begin (in germination or by offsets) with the | debility, loss of sight and recollection, burning 
‘ e] 1 porches were also finished during is 6 feet 3 inches, its height 4 feet 8 inches, the | production of copious filamentous threads or se thirst, vomiting, fainting, and violent gripes, 
the ¢ this prelate. From these dates i weight 12,500 pounds. It is, of course, nev ries of attenuated cells, like the roots of the fun- | Moreover, several hours may elapse before alarm- 
| a4 t tt greats part of the existing ca- | rung, but the hours are struck ipon it by an gus that arises from them, and toa certain extent ing symptoms appear, and thus it may be too 
t iral belor to the decorated period of Gothic | enormous hammer performing the functions of roots: this is termed late for the adoption of measures to eliminate the 

It is, in fact, one of the most in- | As in many of the English cathedrals, the an the mycelium, and is the true vegetation of fungi poison. 
t g examples of this period remaining in | cient decorations and arrangements of Exete This brief botanical statement suffices to show 

England | were removed or defaced by the “ visitors’ of that they are true vegetables in growth and struc LOCYITTS y 

Exeter Cathedral is most imposing when viewed | Queen Exizapetu, who in the summer of 1559 | ture, and that consequently it is superfluous to SCOTTISH HUMOR, 
from a considerable distance The city, in the vel ippointed to compel the general observ consider the notions of those who regard them as Tue current number of the ¢ ontemporary Re- 
centre of which the great building stands, is lit ince of the Protest formularies During the the creatures of chance or of a happy concours« view contains an interesting article entitled “ The 
tle more than one mile in length and breadth, | Commonwealth the cathedral—much of the paint of circumstances favorable to their development Scot,” from the pen of Professor J. 8. Blackie. 
and stands upon the hill that rises steeply on the | ed glass in which had been destroyed, and which | from inorganic elements We quote what he says on the subject of Scottish 
left bank of the river Exe. From the meadows | had been otherwise defaced—was divided into two Though as yet only partially classified, the fun- | humor: 

1 othe yw grounds lying on the right bank of | portions by a brick wall erected upon the site of gus family is known to be amazingly prolific, and “Tt has been alleged that we have no wit; cer- 
that rive cluding the suburb of St. Thomas’s the rood-loft, and also extending across the en ilmost cosmopolitan in its diffusion. Itis difficult | tainly we do not deal like the French in eternal 
und t ghboring hamlets of Exwick and Al trances to the choir aisles. The nave, called | to point out any substance or any situation where | glittering points; but that the Scot is a man of 
! gt | from the Haven Banks along the “West Peter's,” was delivered over to an Inde conditions exist capable of supporting vegetation | genuine humor and fine perception of rare incon- 
Exeter Canal, the distant view of the cathedral | pendent preacher named Srucketty, one of Crom- | in which fungi may not be developed. Their | gruities no man that knows him will deny. All 
is as fin those of Lincoln or Durham, chiefly WELL’s chaplains, while a Presbyterian named | spores have been detected in the dust of the trade- | our foremost men are humorists—Burns, Chal- 
ow to its elevated site; and it is well set off | Forp presided in the choir, or “ East Peter's.” | winds, in flakes of snow collected from the air, in | mers, Scott, Carlyle, Wilson, Guthrie, Norman 
by t t iced cliff and lines of houses above Both preachers “enjoyed great comfort and | the mucous surface of the internal organs of ani- Macleod, Aytoun. Our national ballads gleam and 
the Quay, and by the masses of foliage that sur- | quiet” until the return of the Srvarts, when | mals, and in the dejections of cholera. bicker every where with the most genuine humor, 
ro 1 tho gray old towers Still more distant | they were expe lled. The chapter house, during As to their use in the economy of creation, one How certain writers in the southern half of the 

rospects of the cathedral and the entire city are this “general eclipse,” had been turned into a | of their most important functions is to appropri- | island should have failed to acknowledge the ex- 
to be ga 1 from all the high ground in th stable, and the bishop’s palace, the deanery, and | ate the organized matter of dead and decaying | istence of this grand feature in the Scottish men- 
ne worhood The finest is perhaps that from | the canons’ houses into barracks. The partition | animal and vegetable bodies. They thus fulfill | tal physiognomy is to me surprising. Do they 
Waddlesdown, in the parish of Whitstone, about in the cathedral was pulled down, and other im an office analogous to that of the infusorial ani- | ignore Scotch humor from stupidity, or from ma- 
four es from Exeter, embracing the entire est portant restorations were made by Bishop Warp malcule and of various tribes of inseéts, such as | lignity, or from both? Or is humor a quality 
uary of the Exe, the northern border of Dartmoor, The latest work of restoration upon Exeter | maggot-flies, and so have been termed “ scaven- | on which they place no value, and are we to be 
and a wide fringe of sea. All the distant views | Cathedral was begun about seven years ago, and | gers of nature.” On this point a naturalist has | branded a dull, square-pated race of prosers mere- 
are the more to be valued from the difficulty of | completed in the latter part of 1877. A new | observed: “The peculiarity of their agency con- | ly because we do not exhibit that peculiar species 
obta ! iny thing like a satisfactory neat pros- reredos, which was at one time the subject of sists in their power of suddenly multiplying their of wit in which the English delight? I have no 
pect The south side of nave and choir is en litigation on account of its sculptured figures, | numbers to a degree which could only be accom objection to their wit; nay, rather, I admire it 
tirely hidden by ordinary houses and by the epis was introduced. Near this stands a handsome plished in a considerable time by any larger be- | very much; but I am not to be debarred from 
copal palace and gardens. The north side, which | new stone pulpit The Lady Chapel has been | ing; then as suddenly relapsing, without the in- | thinking that humor is also a good thing, and 
is the one presented in our engraving, is alon completely restored. This work is interesting tervention of any violent disturbing cause, to their Caledonian humor a very good thing, with a pl in 
om Here there is a considerable space covered from its reproducing the exact proportion of col former insignificance. A scanty number of mi- | right to exist, and to be acknowledged with grat 
wit i. turf, and planted with elm-trees, wh« | ored glass and grisaille as in the original stained nute individuals, often not to be detected, are ready itude as a significant element in the intellectual 
contrast pleasantly tl ; W s, In St. Gabriel’s Chapel, which forms | in a few days or weeks to give birth to myriads, | manifestations of the present age What is wit, 

f stone, and serve to soften the | the eastern termination of the south choir aisle, | which may repress or remove the nuisances re- | and what is humor? This question has often 

of the ! t class is a memorial of Archdeacon Freeman, | ferred to. When the offal to be removed dimin- | been argued by young men in debating societies, 

A} ction of the cathedral, while it | who labored earnestly for the restoration of the | ishes, then fewer of the spores find soil on which | and I will not attempt any formal definition here ; 
revea beautiful and original features of | cathedral. He had arranged the subjects for the | to germinate; and when the whole has been con- | only I may remark generally, in the way of con 
( tracts from th neral im window (all relating to the appearances of an sumed, the legions before so active return to their | trast, that humor, as distinguished from a sens« 
| f iundeu It is interesting and char gels) which has now been erected as his own me latent state.” of the ludicrous, which, as istotle well observes, 

in harmonious or subl ' morial, A memorial window for Archdeacon If our readers have never been struck with the | lies always on the surface, is a quality which pe 

ling. The west front is reached | BartHoLomew, in the Speke Chantry, has been | cleanliness with which the operations of natur: culiarly belongs to thoughtful minds and to a 

from | S t, near the antique Guildhall, by | designed from Ary Scuerrer’s “ Christus Conso ire carried on, or have not meditated on the means | thoughtful people, while wit is more a matter of 

t few steps through Broadgate into the lator.” The most interesting of these memorial | by which this important end is effected, such state- | Mere smartness of expression. Humor belongs 
(t first sight the visitor is struck windows is one in the south transept, bearing the ments will give them new views of “the manifold | to the whole cast of thought, wit to the exhibition { 

f the tw eat Norman towers, | following inscription ; wisdom of God.” and enable them to discover the | of individual thoughts and fancies. Wit breaks 

pe dk thedrals, placed * This window was placed here by numerous friends, beneficent use of objects which in many inspire forth in sudden flashes and explosions ; humot 

f il facade, but so as to form | to the glory of God, and to keep alive the name of | feelings of fear and aversion supplies a deep under-current of playful emotion, 

t transepts In general effect | Joun Tayvior Cotertper, Knight, twenty-three years The toad-stools abhorred by the ignorant are, in | Which throws a quiet and pleasant luminousness 

| the ordinary po : 7 = Nerd ee eo ~~ Homme truth, most useful. By their fermentive and pu on the sober upper face of thought. But, above 

t 1] ot t | by all men—loved by the good. He was trained by life trefactive energies they de« mpose the hardest all, humor—at least Scottish humor—is always 

\ G ! ! | h, and by this world for another. rn at Tiv- | vegetable substances, and thus provide an inex kindly, genial; wit, often sharp, cold, and bitter 

it t rhe t a . Tres : pecemmet at Heath's Court, Ottery | paustible supply of vegetable mould for succeed Of the two,I consider humor the more enviable 

i that int | ~ee eo ing generations, besides destroying those sub- | possession, and it is a singular happiness of us 

centre, within t por i f ! I window contains full-length figures of Moses, | stances which, having served their end, need to | Scotsmen that we are so richly endowed with it 

i leserves especial ad tior On | Desoran, Nicopemus, GamatieL, King ALFrep, | be removed, but are kept under some other form, | It is a necessary counterpart to out habit of hard 

the cetitral boss of the groiming L rey nta- | and Marrnew Hater; and in the predella below, | waiting for the plastic touch of the Almighty to | thinking. It is our grand redeeming quality, one 

t rt ‘ fixion. The 1 ‘ t each ire, is a subject in connection with | transform them into some of His endlessly diversi may say, with the world at large ; our virtues oth 

1 doorway contains two sculptures, “7 \ } it Moszs is receiving the tables of the law, Al fied cosmica) arrangements erwise were too severe to be popular. A Scot 

irance of the Angel to Joseph in a Dr ippointing his jurymen, and Hate is of Fungi being so widely diffused and so power without humor, I confess, is to me rather an of 

1 * The loration of the Shepherds.” Bot fering to defend Cuarves L, who declines his as ful in their effects, are the cause of sundry in fensive brother. A creature so gray, 80 grave, 
of t have suffered not a little from t Lastly, we have to notice the memorial | conveniences, because of which they are evil | 80 well adjusted and nicely squared, so solemn in 

saults of Cromwetv’s Purita B p Parreson—a pulpit of creamy-tinted | spoken of by those who do not consider every trifle, so exact in every corner, 80 tabula 

I terior effect of the cathedi il is gloomy } Manstf 1 stor Bishop Parreson, it should be “ All partial evil universal good,’ ted, so statistical! Persons of this type, however 
from t \ I of transept windows and cr | said, was a neph of Sir Joun CoLeriper, and much I may respect them in theory, in fact are 
lights, the north and south ends being complete. | « n of the ares Lord Conzemes Whe was and therefore can not say, my aversion. I require an additional glass of 
‘ i I t le towers Except ordained ce 1 in Exet ( ‘ il in Decem *One truth is clear—whatever is right.” stout port in o1 ler to tolerate them: but they at 
I t t bol =) t t Se] ‘ farmer groans over the mischief to hi to be found on the banks of the Thames some 

i} f the vaulting groins, which tend next vea Immediately af ceiving priest’ wheat caused by various fungi which attack the times as well as on the Clyde, in speculative Gel 
to lessen the height of the roof. But according | orders he went out to the missionary field of the | straw, the leaves and chaff, the flower, the grain. | many as well as in practical Scotland.” 








